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THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 
Sept. 13th. 

THE miscellaneous concert on Thursday evening at the 
Town Hall was very numerously attended. Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony, which created so extraordinary a sensa- 
tion in London when played by the New Philharmonic 
Society last season, was the piéce de resistance, and well 
did both band and chorus, under the experienced baton of 
Costa, come out of the ordeal. The Birmingham audience 
at first took the matter very seriously in hand, and during 
the whole of the opening movement of the symphony lis- 
tened with fixed though cold attention ; it was not till the 
Scherzo. had been played that any warmth was infused 
into them, but before the end of the slow movement they 
appeared fully to comprehend the great beauties that were 
disclosed, and from thence to the end of the symphony their 
pleasure appeared unbounded. It reflects the highest credit 
on the musical intelligence of Birmingham to say, that at a 
miscellaneous concert, given to attract the multitude, an 
audience was found listening attentively, and capable of 
appreciating so elaborate and lengthy a work as the Choral 
Symphony. 

The performance of this great work by the bands was 
worthy of the highest praise ; the choral portions of it were 
executed with precision and energy, and the solo parts 
entrusted to Madame Clara Novello, Miss M. Williams, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss, received every attention that 
these clever artists could bestow. With the exception of the 
performance by the New Philharmonic Society, the one of 
Thursday evening may be justly stated to be the best we 
have yet heard of this colossal work. 

The second part of the concert commenced with Herold’s 
favourite overture to Zampa, which was played by the band 
in so splendid a manner that an encore was the result. Ma- 
dame Castellan then sang an aria from Spohr’s Faust, which 
was followed by a duet from Rossini’s L’Jtaliana in Algeri, 
vocalised by Madame Viardot Garcia and Signor Beletti. 
Herr Formes sang Mozart’s aria from J] Flauto Magico, “In 
deisen heiligen, hallen ;”” the splendour of his voice and the 
excellent manner in which he sang gained Herr Formes a 
well-deserved encore. Madlle. Zerr in a lied by Carl Haas, 
“Das Strausli Badischer Gebirgs,” quite astounded her 
hearers by the rapidity and unerring certainty of her execu- 





tion. The applause at the end was tremendous, and she was 
compelled to return and repeat the lied. Mdlle. Zerr has 
made a great impression in Birmingham; every time she 
sang, her popularity appeared to increase ; a round of applause 
invariably greeted her on her entrée. The duo from Linda, 
Da quel di,” was sung by Madame Clara Novello and Mr. 
Sims Reeves with the greatest expression; and Signor Tam- 
berlik’s scena from Guillaume Tell, fixed that great singer in 
the minds of the Birmingham public as one of the finest 
vocalists of the day. Miss M. Williams in Land’s very 
pretty ballad “ The slave girl’s love,” gained hearty applause. 
Madame Castellan and Miss Dolby’s singing of the duet from 
Semiramide was unexceptionable ; and Mr. Lockey in Hat- 
ton’s song from Pascal Bruno, proved himself one of the 
chastest of tenors. The madrigal, ‘‘ Down in a flowery vale,” 
was sung by the chorus in so charming a manner that a 
unanimous burst of applause greeted their efforts. Signor 
Bottesini’s solo on the contra basso was of so extraordinary 
a character that the audience could not do otherwise than 
recognise his merits by repeated acclamations of delight ; and 
Madame Viardot Garcia came in for her share of applause 
by her delivery of an aria from the Sonnambula. Signori 
Tamberlik and Beletti sang the duo from J Marinari, “ Ma- 
rinaro in guardia,” excellently ; and Madame Clara Novello 
in “ Bel raggio”’ ( Semiramide ), although coming so late in 
the programme, was properly appreciated. Madame Ber- 
trandi and Mr. Lockey sang a duet from Spohr’s Jessonda 
in a musician-like manner, and Mr. Weiss in Macfarren’s air 
from Don Quixote, “When Bacchus invented the bowl,” 
proved himself an “ Anacreontic” singer of the first order. 
The concert terminated with the finale from Rossini’s opera 
Assedio di Corinto, “ Nube di sangue intrisa,” superbly sung 
by Signor Beletti and chorus. The following are the par- 
ticulars of the proceeds of the concert on Thursday evening— 
No. £ #8. ¢, 
90 67 10 0 

594 15 0 

339 4 0 


1731 £1001 9 0 


President, Vice Presidents ... . 
Secured Seats .... 
Unsecured Seats 


The festival on Friday morning com:nenced with Handel’s 
oratorio of Sampson, and attracted a very large assemblage. 
It is reported that Handel preferred this oratorio to the Mes- 
siah, but we should think this required confirmation pre- 


viously to its being taken for granted. Nevertheless Samson 
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contains many beauties of the highest order, and some of the 
choruses, of which we can name “To song or dance,”— 
“ Fixed in his everlasting seat,’”—‘ Weep, Israel, weep,”— 
and “ Let their celestial concerts,” will bear comparison with 
many others more generally known. Mr. Sims Reeves, to 
whom was entrusted the part of Samson, deserves the greatest 
praise for the finished care with which he sang the music 
allotted to him. The manner in which he gave the well- 
known and admired air, “Total eclipse,” was such as to 
elicit the marked approval of the audience, and in the 
florid air, ‘‘ Why does the God of Israel sleep,” his pas- 
sage singing was quite perfect ; in the duet with Herr 
Formes, Mr. Sims Reeves showed the great power of his 
magnificent voice, and in all the concerted music he added 
greatly to his reputation as a musician. Madame Clara 
Novello’s fine voice was heard to great advantage in her 
various airs and concerted pieces: among the best that 
she sang we can name the air in the first part of the ora- 
torio, “Ye men of Gaza,” and the one in the third part, 
with the trumpet obligato (very well played by Mr. 
Harper, jun.), ‘ Let the bright seraphim ;” for the latter she 
received marked approbation, and was obliged to return and 
finish the air as originally written, though it was evidently 
intended to be shortened. Madame Novello may therefore 
consider that she had the honour of an encore, without the 
fatigue of repeating the air; and in the air with chorus, 
** My faith and truth,” Madame Novello was excellent ; and 
the greatest praise must be awarded the ladies of the chorus 
who assisted her, for their excellent intonation and perfect 
steadiness of time. Herr Formes, who sang the part of 
Harapha, the giant, could not have been better suited, his 
colossal voice telling with immense effect in the air “‘ Honour 
and arms,” and in the duet with Mr. Sims Reeves, ‘‘ Go, 
baffled coward, go.” Miss M. Williams performed her 
duties, as she invariably does, with the greatest attention, 
and her beautiful voice was often heard to great advantage. 
Miss Dolby also exerted herself to the utmost, as di dMr. 
Weiss and Mr. T. Williams, who deserves to be noticed for 
the correct manner in which he sang many of the recitatives 
allotted to him. Madame Viardot Garcia declaimed her 
recitatives in a very artistic manner, and she was justly 
appreciated in the air, “ Ye sons of Israel,’ which she sang 
admirably. The band throughout was perfect, and the way 
in which they played the ‘‘ Dead march,” made a profound 
impression on the audience. The chorus was excellent 
throughout, and besides those named before we must mention 
the choruses, “Then round about the starry throne,” “ To 
man, God’s universal law,” and “ Great Dagon has subdued 
our foe,” as having been particularly well sung. The ora- 
torio was followed by the national anthem, ‘‘ God save the 
Queen,” the solos being sung by Madame Clara Novello, 
and the other principal singers joining with the chorus. The 
following is the pecuniary result of the performance on Friday 
morning :— 





No. £ os. a 
President, Vice-Presidents ...... 162 170 2 0 
Secured Seats......cccccsecsrssessees OAD 574 7 0 
Unsecured seats ..cccccseseeeseeee 792 415 16 0 
Donations and collections. ...... 476 8 4 
17 tickets at 5 guineas each...... 89 5 0 





1497 £1725 18 4 


The festival concluded with a dress ball at the Town Hall, 
for which Weippert’s band was engaged. 

It is to Mr. Costa, by the way, that we owe the form which 
Samson has now assumed. He has taken Mozart for his 
model, and enriched the seore with accompaniments, and his 
scrupulous devotion to the text must satisfy the most devoted 
of Handel’s worshippers. To the overture, which has already 
two oboes and two horns, besides the stringed instruments, 
Mr. Costa has made an addition, with an evident anxiety not 
to impair the clearness of its counterpoint. The opening 
chorus of the priests of Dagon, whose bold and martial cha- 
racter Handel himself indicates by the introduction of drums 
and trumpets, is evidently strengthened and enriched by Mr. 
Costa, who calls into action the entire resources of a modern 
orchestra. In the air, ‘‘ Total eclipse,’ Handel only uses 
the violins in unison and basses: this has been enriched by 
Mr. Costa with parts for second violins, tenors, clarionets, 
and bassoons, which tends to enhance its expression. The 
grand air, ‘‘ Why does the God of Israel sleep?” has also 
additional accompaniments for viola, oboes, clarionets, and 
bassoons. In the air, “* Honour and arms,’’ which Handel 
has accompanied very slightly, we have further evidence of 
Mr. Costa’s additions. These consist of flutes, horns, cla- 
rionets, and bassoons, imparting to the original a great degree 
of richness and beauty; this is Mr. Costa’s most masterly 
performance, though he has added another fine piece of 
descriptive symphony: immediately before the distant cry 
announcing the catastrophe, for which the mind is prepared 
by the chromatic wailing of the oboe and flutes, giving the 
impression that something dreadful is at hand. Finally, the 
noble chorus, ‘‘ Let their celestial concerts all unite,” has 
been strengthened by Mr. Costa so as to embrace the whole 
power of the orchestra. The effect of this was felt in its 
inceased grandeur. 

The dulness which the imperfect lighting of the Town 
Hall, on the last occasion of a ball being held there, cast over 
the festive scene, was greatly modified by an alteration in 
the arrangement of the lights, which, although not the best 
that might have been adopted, was a great improvement. 
The floor, covered by carpeting, was rendered much softer 
for the delicate little feet of the fair votaries of Terpsichore. 
The music of the quadrilles, galops, polkas, waltzes, and 
schottisches, of which there were a great variety, were chiefly 
from the pen of the popular Bosisio. The galleries, appro- 
priated to spectators, were well occupied, and the whole 
arrangements gave general satisfaction. The festivities of 
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the week were wound up by a performance at the Theatre 
Royal of an act from Lucia di Lammermoor, followed by 
Lucrezia Borgia, which drew a house crowded to the ceiling 
notwithstanding the increase of prices. The artists were 
those selected by Mr. Beale for his operatic tour, and con- 
sisted of Grisi, Mario, Tamberlik, Castellan, Bertrandi, F. 
Lablache, Susini, Poionini, and Galli, under the able con- 
ductorship of Mr. Frank Mori. Signor Tamberlik, in the 
part of Edgardo, completely confirmed the great impression 
he had already created among the Birmingham public. His 
singing was marked by all the dramatic energy and beauty 
with which our readers are familiar; his lovely voice had 
ample scope in the “ Fra poco,” and his whole performance 
left an intense feeling of admiration for his splendid talent, 
Grisi and Mario, who are well known and fully appreciated 
in Birmingham, created a furore by the impersonation of 
their two great parts—Lucrezia and Gennaro. On their 
entrée they were received with immense applause, which was 
continued throughout the performance of the opera. The 
famous trio, sung by Grisi, Mario, and F. Lablache, and the 
“Di Pescatore,” and the introduced air by Lillo, sung by 
Mario, were of course rapturously encored, and the splendid 
acting of Mario in the death scene quite electrified the 
audience, who recalled the two great artists with a storm of 
applause. Mdlle. Bertrandi played the part of Maffeo Orsini 
very prettily, and although obliged to transpose the famous 
Brindisi to suit the compass of her voice, she sang it with 
great spirit, and made a highly favourable impression ; F, 
Lablache, Susini, and Polonini added greatly to the effect of 
the ensemble, and their successful efforts ought to be recorded. 
At the end of the opera the national anthem was sung, the 
solo parts being taken by Grisi and Castellan. The whole 
evening’s performance wiil long be remembered as one of the 
greatest operatic treats ever seen in Birmingham. 





HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Reporter). 


HererorD, Sepr. 17.—The 129th anniversary of the 
festival of the three choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, and 
Worcester commenced” on ‘l'uesday, under the auspices of 
splendid weather. The origin of these meetings, established 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the poorer 
clergy within the limits of the three dioceses, and the gene- 
ral history of their progress, which have been already more 
than once described at length, are familiar to all who feel an 
interest in the matter. On the excellence and importance of 
the charity they have helped to maintain it is needless to ex- 
patiate. The proceeds of the festivals, aided by the diocesan 
clerical charities, we are informed, have recently ‘‘ averaged 
£20 to every widow and £15 to every orphan.” At present, 
we learn from the same authority, there are no less than 90 
applicants—60 orphans and 380 widows—while the fact that 
there are nearly 150 benefices within the three dioceses, en- 
joying less than £100 annual income, is notorious. It is, 
therefore, the duty of the inhabitants of Hereford, Worcester, 
and Gloucester to use their united exertions in support of the 


festival, which, through means of the collections made after 
the performances at the doors of the cathedral, has been the 
principal feeder of the charity. The vice-patrons, president, 
vice-presidents, and stewards, always composed of wealthy 
persons—noblemen, clergymen, and gentlemen, to whom the 
sacrifice of an inconsiderable sum once in three years can be 
of little consequence—will not, for the reputation and ho- 
nour of the respective counties in which their property lies, 
allow the festivals to die a natural death in default of liberal 
patronage. Rumours are, nevertheless, abroad of the pro+ 
bable separation of the diocese, and of the discontinuance of 
the meetings of the three choirs for the united purpose on 
account of which they were so long ago established. The 
Worcester people complain that they contribute more than 
a proportionate share to the funds of the charity; and that 
from the interest of a vested property of their own they are 
foreed to advance £60 triennially to the Hereford festival, 
£60 to that of Gloucester, instead of augmenting the pro- 
ceeds of the Worcester festival by the whole of the three 
years’ proceeds. These, and other minor causes, have 
tended to foster discontent and threaten disunion. Worcester, 
possessing the amplest means, cherishes the notion that it 
can institute and support a festival, unaided, on a scale of 
grandeur to rival the meetings at Norwich and Birmingham. 
This may possibly be the case; but surely in the indulgence 
of such hopes and speculations the paramount object of the 
festival, the basis of its claims to public support, is over- 
looked or disregarded. Was an annual coalition of the 
three choirs, for the promotion and sustenance of an ad- 
mirable charity contemplated ?—or was it three antagonistic 
festivals, successfully endeavouring to surpass each other in 
attraction? If the former, the principle should never be 
abandoned or lost sight of. Much, it is true, has been done; 
but much more might have been done just as easily. That, 
independently of its special advantages, Worcester has striven 
most assiduously to make the attractions of its triennial 
meeting keep pace with the advancing taste for music, is 
granted; and that Hereford has marched in the rear both 
of Worcester and Gloucester will hardly be denied; but this 
alone cannot a colour for dissatisfaction, or afford a pre- 
text for entertaining the idea of dissolving partnership. If 
it be true, however, that “in union is strength,” it must 
evidently be the interest of Hereford, Gloucester, and Wor- 
cester to work heartily together for the attainment of their 
end. Let each do its best, and there will be no reason for 
complaint in any quarter; but, if energy and liberality on 
one side be met by apathy and narrowness on another, there 
is no more to be said, and no plea whatever to be urged, 
beyond the simple one of charity, for advocating the endur- 
ance of that union which has sustained the three dioceses in 
the pursuit of their common object for more than a century 
and a quarter. 

The list of nobility, clergy, and gentry who have declared 
an interest in the 129th festival of the three choirs is very 
strong, and makes a fair show this year in the cause of charity: 
Vice-patrons, the Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Earl 
Powis, Viscount Hereford, Lord Saye and Sele, Lords Rod- 
ney and Bateman, and Viscount Eastnor; President, Earl 
Somers, the Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Hereford ; 
Vice-presidents, the Bishops of Hereford, Gloucester and 
Worcester; Stewards, the Bishop of Hereford, Lord Rodney, 
Archdeacon Freer, Messrs. D. P. Peploe, P. Corbett, W. M. 
Kyrle, ‘I’. Evans, and the Rev. Mr. W. T. N. Penoyre. If 
these persons give only their names (independent of the re+ 








sponsibility incurred by the stewards of making good any 
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deficit which may be found on balancing the receipts with the 
expenditure) it is an advantage ; but if they do more, as they 
are well able, it will be a greater advantage still. Let us 
hope for the best. 

The programme of the performance, although not bristling 
with novelties, was well made out by Mr. Townshend Smith, 
cathedral organist, and conductor of the musical performances. 
The singers were Madame Clara Novello, Mrs. Enderssohn, 
Miss Williams, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, Hobbs, 
Barnby, Phillips, and Herr Formes. <A good band, Mr. 
Blagrove leader, was selected from the London societies and 
operas, while the choirs of the three cathedral towns were 
strengthened by reinforcements from the metropolis. Mr. 
Amott (Gloucester) presided at the organ, and Mr. W. Done 
(Worcester) at the pianoforte. 


The cathedral is tnever full on the first day, and 
on Tuesday it was more thinly attended than usual. The 
improvements and restorations suggested by Dean Mere- 
wether, in 1842, and carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. Cottingham, are far advanced, and the venerable and 
magnificent edifice, one of the glories of our medizval archi- 
tecture, is now as safe as itis beautiful. A great improvement 
has been made by the introduction of a screen behind the 
orchestra, which separates the nave from the choir, and pre- 
vents the sound from escaping. 

There was no novelty in the musical part of the service, 
by which the present festival was inaugurated on Tuesday 
morning. The ‘“ Old Hundredth,” however, and the pieces 
and responses of Tallis, could not easily be replaced by any= 
thing better suited to the purpose. The Dettingen “ Te 
Deum” of Handel, fine as it is, might, for a time, give way 
to something new ; it could be resumed again hereafter, and 
would be heard with double zest. 

In the full cathedral service, the Liturgy was intoned by 
the Rev. John Goss, minor canon; the first lesson was read 
by the Rev. Canon Huntingford, and the second by the 
venerable Archdeacon Freer. The chant for the psalms was 
by Mr. Townshend Smith. Handel’s “Te Deum,” and 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm (95th), the two principal features of the 
musical part of the service, were creditably performed. The 
solos in the former were allotted to Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss 
Williams, Messrs. Hobbs, Barnby, and Phillips; in the latter, 
to Miss Williams, Messrs. Sims Reeves, and Barnby. Owing 
to Mr. Lockey’s indisposition, Mr. Sims Reeves undertook 
that gentleman’s share in the new anthem of Mr. Smith, and 
in Mendelssohn’s Psalm, at a moment’s notice; by this, 
added to the talent with which he accomplished his task, 
Mr. Reeves rendered an essential service to the conductor. 
In the “Te Deum,” the place of Mr. Lockey was competently 
filled by Mr. Hobbs. The anthem of Mr. Townshend Smith 
is for eight voices, with orchestral accompaniments, the 
words selected from .’ob. It comprises the chorus in D, 
“ Behold God is might;” a quartet in B flat, ‘‘ He preserveth 
not the life of the wicked ;” another chorus in D, “ Behold 
God exalteth by his power; ” an accompanied chorale in D 
minor, for the quartet of principals, “ Behold God is great ; ” 
a long tenor solo in F, ‘ For he maketh small the drops of 
water” (which Mr. Reeves may be almost said to have 
executed a prima vista), and a final chorus in D, “ He is 
excellent in power.” The chief characteristic of this anthem 
is its extreme simplicity. There is no attempt at fugue, Mr. 
Smith doubtless considering that to write correctly for voices, 
in eight parts, was a feat of sufficient difficulty without 
travelling further into the regions of counterpoint. The in- 





strumentation is judiciously sparing, and does not interfere 
greatly with the voices. Altogether, as a first essay, Mr. 
Smith’s anthem is deserving of commendation. The other 
musical pieces in the service—Pelham Humphrey’s chant, 
* Jubilate,” Handel’s “Gloria Patri” (Utretcht Jubilate), 
and Dr. Croft’s chorus, ‘‘ Cry aloud and shout,” are too well 
known, and too often used. The sermon, preached by the 
Right Henourable and Reverend Lord Saye and Sele— 
though very long, yet much to the purpose—edified, and, we 
doubt not, persuaded his hearers that in supporting the 
charity they would be promoting the divine ends of religion. 
The text was from Corinthians, Epistle 2, chap. 4,—‘ There- 
fore, seeing that we have this ministry, as we have received 
mercy, we faint not.” After the service, £171 was collected 
at the doors of the cathedral. 250 tickets were sold. The 
Bishop of the diocese, the Dean and Archdeacon, the Arch- 
deacon of Salop, the Dean of St. Asaph, several of the 
Canons, Lord Saye and Sele, and other clergymen connected 
with the cathedral, were present in their robes. The collec- 
tion amounted to £55 18s. 10d. less than on the first day in 
1849, when £237 was obtained. Nevertheless, it is generally 
believed, that the charity will not eventually be benefitted to 
a less amount than on ordinary occasions. Meantime the 
country families were arriving, the hotels and lodging houses 
were filling, and the unfortunate visitors were preyed upon 
with more than usual rapacity. If ever the triennial festivals 
are abandoned, the townspeople will have something to 
answer for. Their excuse, however, that for five or six weeks 
after the music meetings business is almost stagnant, is 
specious, if it does not entirely justify their proceedings. 

The first miscellaneous concert took place on Tuesday night 
at the Shire Hall. This edifice, situated close to St. Peter’s 
Church, was erected nearly forty years ago, from designs by 
Smirke. It is in the Doric style. The portico, with eight 
fluted columns on a plain pediment, said to be imitated from 
the temple of Theseus, at Athens, is the only striking feature 
of the building. The Shire Hall centains several rooms and 
courts, in the largest of which (the County- hall), about 
seventy feet long bv fifty wide, the evening concerts at the 
triennial music meetings are held. When full, the musie 
sounds well enough in this room; but when empty or thinly 
attended, the reverberation is intolerable. The programme 
of the first concert had at least the advantage of being short. 
The performances began at half-past eight, and terminated 
at half-past ten. There was no novelty in the selection. 
The overtures to Zauberflote and Oberon were played with 
great spirit by the band; and the concerted pieces termina- 
ting each act—the march, chorus, and quartet from one of 
the finales to Weher’s Euryanthe, and a finale to one of Sir 
Henry Bishop's early operas, ‘‘ Home! there’s a storm’— 
were tolerably well performed. Two glees, by the English 
Glee and Madrigal Society—Weber’s “ A generous friend- 
ship,” and Bishop’s ‘* Where art thou, beam of light,””—good 
specimens of the style, and perfectly executed, greatly 
pleased the audience. Wilbye’s madrigal, however, “ Oriana,” 
one of the fulsome and adulatory addresses to Queen Eliza- 
beth, was sung out of tune, and the effect spoiled. Miss Wil- 
liams was encored in Mr, Land’s pretty ballad, “ The slave 
girl’s love,’ which could not have been sung more sweetly. 
Madame Clara Novello, prima donna, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
prima tenore, absolute, of the evening, both sang admirably, 
and divided the honours between them; they were unani- 
mously encoredin the duet ‘‘ Un tenero core,” from Roberto 








Devereux (Donizetti), which they gave with the utmost ani- 
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mation, and were liberally applauded in their solos—the 
lady in “ Ah non credea,” finale to Sonnambula, and the 
gentleman in the popular serenade from Don Pasquale, where 
the chorus, nevertheless, was almost as coarse and unsteady 
as on a recent occasion at Birmingham. The quartet from 
I Puritani, “ A te o cara,” in which Madame Novello and 
Mr. Reeves were assisted by Mr. Phillips and Herr Formes, 
was beyond reproach. Among the gems of the concert were 
the plaintive duet, ‘‘ Greeting,” of Mendelssohn, and two of 
the most beautiful of the set of ** Six Songs,” by Mr. Stern- 
dale Bennett—** To Chloe in sickness ” (Burns), and ‘* May- 
dew ;’’ the former was sung by Mrs. Enderssohn and Miss 
Williams, the latter by Mrs. Enderssohn. Mr. Lockey took 
part in one of the glees, but being still indisposed, was com- 
pelled to abandon a song-put down for him in the pro- 
gramme. Mr. Phillips gave Purcel’s fine song, ‘‘ Return, 
revolting rebels,” with true English energy; and last, not 
least, two of the masterpieces of dramatic music—the air of 
Mephistopheles in the last act of Faust, and “ Madamina,” 
from Don Giovanni, were sung by Herr Formes in his best 
manner ; the former, as an example of powerful declamation, 
could not easily be surpassed. Mr. Smith conducted, and 
Mr. Done was the pianoforte accompanyist. 

The audience were evidently pleased with the concert, 
although they did not condescend to give any of the singers 
what is termed a “ reception.” At the end of the perform- 
ance the benches were removed, and in a very short time the 
ball had begun, and the company abandoned themselves, con 
amore, to the delights of Terpsichore. The display of female 
beauty on the occasion was worthy of the reputation enjoyed 
by Herefordshire and the counties adjacent. The result of 
the first concert may be gathered from the following :— 

Tickets sold... Pe ays aoe RB 
Checks ... ies ads {22 we 219 
General tickets ... ase am ore OO 

This was not much worse than usual on the night of the 
first miscellaneous concert. 

On Wednesday morning sunshine had given place to clouds, 
and the rain declared itself in such a manner that there was 
every reason to believe it would monopolise the day. The 
passage to the Cathedral, from Nicholas Square through King 
Street, was rendered anything but agreeable by a large con- 
course of kine and beeves brought to the Hereford market 
for sale—bellowing vociferously and obstructing the way, 
without distinction between road and pavement ; the neighing 
ofa solitary horse, and the bleating of a few stray sbeep 
(also exposed for sale), not to omit the loud bell and louder 
voice of the ‘‘ cryer,” completed the concert of “live stock,” 
which jarred discordantly with the solemn peals of the organ 
reverberating from within the cathedral. The Creation 
opened the morning performances in the cathedral. The 
attendance--which was exceedingly large, filling both nave 
and ‘aisles—offered a far more consoling spectacle to all who 
interested themselves in the welfare of the charity than that of 
Tuesday, when the empty aisles echoed the voices of chorus 
and orchestra as though in melancholy derision. The prin- 
pal singers in the Creation—Mde. Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Herr Formes—sang their best, and ensured to the audi- 
ence one of the greatest treats of the festival. The choruses 
—the simplest and easiest in the range of sacred oratorio 
music—have a magnificent effect, especially in the forte 
passages, which seem to possess a double voice, as they re- 
sound against the walls of the venerable edifice. In the third 
part of the Creation Mrs. Enderssohn and Mr. Phillips 








swelled the list of the principals; and the morning perform- 
ance terminated with a sacred cantata by Spohr, ‘‘ God thou 
art great,” and some pieces from Beethoven’s mass (service) 
in C, Everything, except the unpropitious change of weather, 
promised a happy result for the festival and a good harvest 
for the charity. 

The news of the death of the Duke of Wellington, so unex- 
pected, spread a gloom over the whole city, and must have 
a desponding effect on the prospects of the festival. The 
solemn tolling of the cathedral bell, which announced that 
England’s most honoured son had quitted this world for ever, 
was not at first comprehended ; but as soon as the cause was 
explained it became the theme of conversation and remark in 
every circle. The festival, the oratorios, the concerts, and 
the balls were forgotten. The deeds and virtues of the de- 
parted were discussed in terms of unqualified enthusiasm. 
Party politics were not alluded to, for it was universally felt 
that the Duke of Wellington belonged to no party, and 
owned no politics but those conducive to the welfare of the 
country in which he was born, and to whose greatness and 
prosperity he had so largely contributed. The London 
papers were anxiously expected, and the columns of The 
Times, devoted to the history of the mighty warrior and 
statesman, were eagerly devoured. In the morning, at the 
cathedral, before the oratorio commenced, the Dead March 
from Handel’s Saud was performed in honour of the illustrious 
dead, the audience (the most crowded since the festival began) 
all standing. It was a most impressive and affecting scene. 
The simplicity of the music, which has so often commemo- 
rated the decease of great princes and greater soldiers; the 
measured blows of the drum, each, as it were, a warning to 
mortality ; the significant expression upon every countenance, 
which told in unmistakable terms the deep regret of all, were 
not mere parts of an empty ceremony. There was nothing 
of show in the manifestation. It was a gratuitous and unani- 
mous exhibition, in which the heart was prime mover, of 
sorrow for the loss of a great and good man, of sympathy 
and veneration for England’s champion and the benefactor of 
the world. 

We have already alluded to Wednesday morning’s per- 
formance. The Creation was, on the whole, never more satis- 
factorily given at any of the triennial meetings of the cathe- 
drial towns. The solo parts were sustained with the highest 
ability by Madame Novello, Mrs. Enderssohn, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Phillips, and Herr Formes, whose excellence in the 
music of the popular oratorio, and whose peculiar readings of 
the most effective morceaux, are too familiar to require de- 
tailed description. Spohr’s cantata, which followed, is one 
of that composer’s most admirable sacred pieces. The quar- 
tet, ‘‘ Walk ye on” (ably sung by Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss 
Williams, Messrs. Lockey and Barnby), is exquisitely flow- 
ing and melodious; while the fugue in the final chorus, 
“ God, thou art great,” is one of the most free and masterly 
that ever fell from the pen of its composer. In spite of its 
difficulties, and the | prominence of chromatic harmony, this 
cayfata was executed in a very efficient manner by solists, 
chorus, and orchestra. 

The greatest sensation in the morning’s performance was 
created by Mr. Sims Reeves in the recitative and air from 
Judas Maccabceus, ‘* Sound an alarm,” which he sang with 
such power of declamation, and at the same time so strictly 
in the character of the music, that he was (by order of the 
Bishop) compelled |to repeat it. We have rarely heard a 
more stirring and impressive reading of this great and difficult 
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air, which was appropriately followed by the fine responsive 
chorus, “ We hear.” The selections from Beethoven’s first 
mass, which brought the morning's performance to a close, 
consisted of the “ Kyrie,” “ Gloria,” “ Sanctus,” and “‘Bene- 
dictus,” in which the solos were allotted to Madame Novello, 
Miss Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Phillips. The execu- 
tion of these pieces offered little room for criticism; but we 
would rather have heard the whole or nothing ; the curtail- 
ment and mutilation of works which depend so much upon 
unity and completeness for their effect is indefensible. The 
sum collected for the charity at the doors of the cathedral 
was 2571. 5s. 7d. 

The rain poured incessantly throughout the day, and almost 
ruined the second evening concert at the Shire-hall. Every 
one, indeed, was surprised to find nearly 300 persons 
seated before the performance commenced. The symphony 
in D (No. 2), of Beethoven, well played, and listened to 
attentively, began the concert with dignity. Previous to the 
second part, the new overture, in A minor, of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, one of our most promising young composers, was 
performed under his own direction. This clever work seems 
to be making its way gradually, It was highly successful 
in London, where it was given at Mr. Mellon’s own con- 
cert, and at one of the performances of the Amateur 
Musical Society ; and its reception here, after a remarkably 
good execution by the band, which brought out its many 
admirable points with striking effect, was in the highest de- 
gree flattering. It was the unanimous wish of the audience 
to have the overture repeated ; but, with great modesty, Mr. 
Mellon retired to his accustomed post among the members of 
the orchestra, and would not be persuaded to return. Many 
a less genuine “encore” has been eagerly and promptly 
accepted. We must also compliment Mr. Mellon on his 
manner of conducting, which is pointed, decided, and intelli- 
gible. The remainder of the concert comprised a variety of 
well-known and popular vocal pieces, without a single 
novelty. The chief successes of the evening were achieved 
by Herr Formes, in the gardener’s song from Mozart’s neg- 
lected opera Jl Seraglio ‘Wer ein Liebchen,” which was 
vociferously redemanded ; by the English Glee and Madrigal 
Society, in Lord Mornington's five-part glee, “O bird of 
eve;” by Madame Novello, who sang “ Bel raggio,” in a very 
brilliant manner ; and by Mr. Sims Reeves in ‘* Come, if you 
dare,” from Purcell’s King Arthur, a bold and animated piece 
of singing. Miss Williams sang Winter’s ‘' Paga fui,” as 
sweetly as ever; Messrs. Lockey and Phillips were each 
successful in a ballad. Mrs. Enderssohn did her utmost in 
the grand scena from Oberon, “ Ocean, thou mighty mon- 
ster,” which is, nevertheless, beyond her powers; and some 
Italian duets and trios for the principal singers, that have 
been heard to satiety, completed this by no means very inte- 
resting concert—a concert certainly not worthy to form part 
of the programme of a great musical festival. The con- 
ductor and pianist were as before, Messrs. Smith and Done. 
The number of various tickets sold was 291—less than at 
the first. : 

The oratorios yesterday were St. Paul and the Last Judg- 
ment, The attendance was very crowded. Last night there 
bi the third and last concert and second ball at the Shire- 

all. 

You must wait till to-morrow for the account of the morn- 
ing and evening performances, as I shall barely save the 
post. 





MOZART’S DON GIOVANNI. 


[The following imaginary conversation between the musician and 
the poet, is taken from a work written by a Russian, upon the Life 
and Genius of Mozart.] 

If we examine the scenes of the libretto singly, we find at first a 
want of connection and a strange medley, as if the most hetero- 
geneous elements of dramatic poetry had been thrown into a bag 
and shaken up, and then drawn out like the numbers in a lottery. 
In fact what do we see? A merry marriage, and on the way to it 
a bloody corpse; love breaking its first vow, and life expiring with 
its last grasp; an orgy in the house of the living, and in the 
churchyard a monument that speaks; trivial fun and drollery, 
mingled with attempted deeds of violence, with murder, cries of 
despair, oaths of revenge and apparitions from the tomb; a banquet 
with champagne and spiced with music, and Death in person as a 
guest; Melpomene and Harlequin, men and demons, dancing at 
the same feast! Then, when all this crowd has whirled round to 
dizziness within this phantasmagoric circle, when all the contrasts 
of human nature have exhausted themselves in these Saturnalia of 
the imagination, everyone withdraws, scarce knowing whither, with 
the exception of the hero of the piece, who goes to hell. 

Can you imagine how Da Ponte, the successor cf Metastasio, the 
court poet at Vienna, nourished on the milk of the most sound and 
classic doctrines, could, in the year of grace 1787, have soared in 
this singular work to the highest pitch of romance, which reminds 
one of the ‘‘ Mysteries” of the middle ages, and which, forsaking 
all the traditions of dramatic art in the eighteenth century, could 
not seem good enough for anything but a puppet show! Many 
years had flown since Don Juan was first put upon the stage, 
when the critics cried out about the absurdity of the poem, though 
they admitted that it had afforded to the composer the matter for 
a music, the like of which was never heard before. ‘They did not 
explain this accident, for accident admits no explanation ; besides, 
they were in the right. The libretto without the music is as absurd 
as possible ; and yet this absurd text and this sublime music form 
together but one body and one soul; and yet, for all that, there is 
no one who will/not recognize how far the images of the composer 
exceed the contour of their poetic outlines, and how little they are 
like them too. No one will fail to see in the story of Don Juan, as 
it is moulded by the music, an order of things entirely foreign to 
the contents of the libretto, 

We wish to point the attention of the reader, with the finger, so 
to speak, to the difference in the points of view from which the 
musician and the poet proceeded. If you consider them singly, 
their attention is divided, indeed sometimes even opposed; yet 
there is throughout an understanding and a harmony between 
them, as soon us you take them together. ‘To this end we imagine 
a sort of historical romance, bit without any outlay of fancy,—a 
dialogue, in which the authors of Don Juan talk over their design, 
one proceeding from the letter of his poem, the other from the 
spirit of his score. Both seem to us to be so clear, that we run 
no risk, if we translate their thoughts. 

Mozart.—My dear Abbé, I want a text for an opera, but do 
not give me, I beg you, another French comedy. This time I 
have to do neither with the court, nor with Vienna. I am to work 
for the Prague public, who understand every syllable from me, 
and for the orchestra in Prague, who play me at sight. The troupe 
is excellent, and the singers can do everything Iask of them. It 
is precisely as if Mozart were working for Mozart. It must do 
me honor. I should like to have something out of the common run. 
Help me to it. 

Da Ponte.—You could not come more opportunely. I am just 
now engaged upon a text. It is taken from an old comedy by Tirso 
de Molina, and is called, The Marble Guest, or the Scape-grace 9 
Seville. Moliére and Goldoni have made comedies out of it; 
have an idea of working it up into an opera. It is the most re- 
markable tale of diablerie. Nothing like it was ever offered to the 
dilettanti; only I feared that no composer would be pleased with it. 

Mozart.—Let me see what there is in this devil story. 

Da Ponte.—In the first place there is an equestrian statue 
who, being invited to supper, gets off his horse, because it would 
not be quite the thing to enter a saloon borne upon four feet. The 





statue refuses to eat anything ; on the contrary, he holds forth to 
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the master of the house, a precious scamp, in a very edifying dis- 
course, and thereupon takes him down with himself to hell. ‘That 
will be very fine, I assure you. A player with chalked face, a 
delft helmet, white glazed gloves, and a complete Roman suit of 
armor manufactured of old lisen. (Laxzghs.) Morcover there will 
be lightning out of all the trap doors, and devils of every hue. 
About one thing only I am in despair, you see. And that is the 
speech of the spectre ; for, although I flatter myself that I under- 
stand my trade as well as any one, Iam not Shakspeare, that I 
can make ghosts speak. 

Mozart.—No matter what he says, Death will speak in my 

orchestra, and in a way to be understood. TI know too well how he 
speaks.. Excellent! The statue is a settled- matter. What else 
is there? 
’ Da Ponte.—Next there is a beautiful lady; the statue is her 
father, who was killed in single combat by the reprobate, the hero 
of the piece. The Signorina weeps, is naturally quite inconsolable, 
and indeed the more so, since the traitor has nearly played her a 
very base trick—her, the daughter of a Commendatore, and what 
is more, the betrothed of the handsomest young man in Andalusia. 
She swears to be revenged. So far it all goes well for you, 
maestro; but now comes the bad part. The young man, who 
expects to marry her, and who is charged with the duty of aveng- 
, ing her father, makes many promises, in fact he draws his sword ; 
but before the knave, who is as resolute and brave as four, he loses 
his presence of mind, and the sword improves this opportunity to 
slip quietly back into the scabbard. Our lover is, I confess, a 
poor knight. You see him always following the footsteps of his 
beloved, like a prolongation of the train of her black robe. There 
was no means of representing him otherwise ; so that the lamenta- 
tions of the Signorina and ber schemes of revenge bring nothing 
to pass 

Teandt.co¥un would bring the impossible to pass! You would 
hasten the justice of heaven! You would wake up the dead from 
their graves! You ought to comprehend that it is the imperious 
cry, the superhuman cry for vengeance, which brings in the statue. 
Between these things there is an obvious connection. Abbé, I am 
in raptures with our prima donna; I would have chosen her among 
thousands. As for the bridegroom, he deserves net your reproaches. 
How can you desire the poverino to do battle with this incarnate 
devil, who offers a glass of wine to the ghost of the old man whom 
hehas murdered? ‘The daughter’s husband would have gone after 
his father-in-law, and then, as in Figaro, we should have had no 
tenore. A fineadvantage! Caro amico, you know not what such 
amanis; 1 understand your scape-grace; but patience! when you 
shall see him on the stage, facing the statue, his eyes flashing with 
desperation, irony and blasphemy upon his lips, while the hairs of 
the audience stand on end (I will look out for that!); when he 
shall say: parla! che chiedi? che vuoi? (speak ! what do you ask? 
what do you want?); then you will recognize him. No, no, a 
reprobate of this stamp cannot be punished by the hand of a living 
mortal. It would make the devil jealous. Body and soul, the devil 
alone must have all; have compassion therefore on the young man. 
He promises, he would, he eveu tries: is not that all a prima donna 
could require of a loyal tenor in such a case! You see, the life 
of our lover is altogether an internal life ; it is all spent in his love ; 
it will be great and beautiful, my word for it, (Looking over the 
manuscript.) You mike him swear bythe eyes of his beloved, by 
the blood of the murdered old man. What a duet! 

Da Ponte.—'T'ruly, maestro, you are right. What a blockhead 
I was not to see how much wit I had; that seldom happens with 
my peers! But will you be as well contented with the rest, 
which I have yet to lay before you? This villain is a 
terrible devourer of women. In Spain alone he has already swal- 
lowed one thousand and three, and the devil of a man has travelled 
much. You will see that I could not bring all these ladies on the 
stage; but I needed at least one as the representative of this host 
of victims. I have taken her from Burgos, where our man stole 
her heart, and then, what know I how or where, deserted her. This 
Didone abandonnata, wife, widow, or young lady (for that isa 
point which I leave undecided), cannot digest her shame. She 
pursues him over hill and vale, and inquires of everyone she meets 
about the faithless fellow. At lepgth she finds him deeply occupied 








with another. Instead of offering her excuses, the briccone laughs 
in her face and leaves her with his servant. The lady never loses 
courage. She is persuaded to wander through the streets by night 
with this very servant, disguised in the cap and gold-laced mantle 
of his master. She perseveres in loving the traitor, and after all 
hope is lost, seeks at least to convert him, though compelled to 
renounce his possession. Between ourselves, maestro, 1 believe 
she is mad, You see, that we can make nothing else out of her. 

Mozart.—O, the noble, the adorable person! Mad, say you? 
yes, for your poets, who regard nothing but the actions of persons 
and the words, which you put into their mouths at random. But 
to what different interpretations are not the words, nay even the 
actions liable! It is necessary to look into the heart, and, next to 
God, it is the musician only who can look in. Mad! At all events 
she is good enough to excite course merriment! Make her say 
what you will, but when my music like a mirror shall reflect the 
image of this high-minded and devoted soul, I trust my friends will 
see something very different from a mad woman in her. (Looking 
through the manuscript.) She comes to his last supper. That is 
altogether admirable ; the unheeded voice of the guardian angel, 
letting itself be heard before the voice of judgment. (Afler musing 
awhile.) Besides, this passionate and energetic person is the 
necessary link between the other persons, the two most prominent 
of whom, as I already perceive, are destined to a passive part. 
Didone abandonnata shall be the angel of the drama, and, so fax as 
the music is concerned, the nucleus of the concerted pieces. She 
will afford us trios, quartets, perhaps even a sextet, should there be 
occasion. I have found a relish in the sextet, since we tried it in 
Figaro, although the lyric stuff was very poor. Is it not strange, 
 f Se friend ; the better you do your part, theless-are you aware 
of it 

Da Ponte.—I am satisfied, if you take it so. As to the sextet, 
there is an opportunity for one; we are not yet at the end of our 
list of persons; there is one who certainly will please you ; a young 
rustic bride, who is open-hearted, full of feeling, a little coquettish 
to be sure, and even somewhat imprudent, but only from necessity 
as you shall see. A morsel worthy of you, my gallant maestro! 

Mozart.—And of thee too, thou holy man of Abbé.* We know 
you. 

Da Ponte.—The scape-grace meets her with her wedding pro- 
cession. He is a connoisseur, this scape-grace, we do him the 
justice to acknowledge that, and he has always a plenty of intrigues 
on hand. A moment soffices for him to lead the wedding guests 
aside as well as the bridegroom, who is a blockhead, a regular sim- 
pleton. ‘The peasant bride is on the point of falling into the snare, 
like a lured bird, when someone grasps her arm and holds her back. 
This is our Didone abandonnata, who carries off the prize from the 
briccone in the yery nick of time, This master in the art of se- 
duction, however, is not put down; he tries to use force, which 
happily does not succeed. The bridegroom, blockhead as_ he is, 
is nevertleless enraged and means to have his rights; but it 
turns out, I do not know exactly why, that he, instead of ad- 
ministering blows, gets them himself, and weil laid on. He howls 
like one possessed. ‘he little lady comes running in at his ery, 
and examines the bumps and bruises they have left upon the 
dear man with the butt of his own musket. A trifle! the little 
lady knows a specific, that will heal him in a moment. You 
must not forget, maestro, that the night just commencing is that 
of her wedding day. I have done the best I could, caro maestro, 
and have written a sort of Cavatina. 

Mozart.—Let us see the Cayatina. (Reads.) Vedrai carino, 
&c. Hem! a very poorly disguised ! Well, you could 
not haye made it anything else; but my plan, do you under 
stand it? is to describe in music the sweetest moment of life, 
the heart’s supreme bliss and ecstasy! Another poet would have 
tried to express this in his way, and would have just spoiled it 
all for me; but you, whom I love as the apple of my eye, you, 
my devoted comrade, my faithful Pylades, you, the true poet of 
the composer, you take my hand, lay it upon a heart beating with 
rapture, and say to me: sentilo battere (feel it beat). Now, in- 
deed, it is for me to feel and to make others feel. All the ecstacy 





* The Abbé passed for a woman-hunter. 
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of love shall express itself in this Cavatina ; glowing and chaste 
shall it be, in spite of the text. The text gives the language of a 
peasant girl; it becomes her; the music shal] be its soul, the 
soul of Mozart, as he led his Constance to the nuptial bed. You 
see, I am already madly in love with our country maiden. 

Da Ponte.—(Somewhat excited.) I knew that she would please 


ou 
‘ Mozart.— (After reflecting anew.) But, dear Abbé, to what 
genus does our common work belong. Plainly no opera seria will 
come of it. The great scape-grace and woman-devourer, the 
Didone abandonnata, about whom they make merry, the blockhead 
who is jeered and cudgeled, even the statue, who accepts an invi- 
tation to supper, all this seems to be far from suitable to the heroic 
kind. At the most, only the daughter of the Commendatore and 
her lover could come on in the cothurnus; and your renowned 
predecessor, Signor Metastasio, of glorious and enduring memory, 
would have rejected even these with contempt, because they are 
neither Greeks nor Romans, neither kings nor princesses. On the 
other hand, a piece which ends with the death of the principal 
person, and whose closing decoration is a representation of Hell, 
is quite as far from being an opera buffa. What is it then? 

Da Ponte.—(Almost angry.) Corpo di Bacco! am I then a 
simpleten, that you can suppose I meant to make an opera seria 
of such materials. My purpose was, to write a dramma guocoso, 
and the comic element is nowhere wanting in the plot which 1 
have the honor to explain to you. But you take the thing up 
in a way 

Mozart.—Let us not get excited. Am I not contentissimo with 
all that you have given me? Dramma giocoso let it be then; what 
care I for the title of the work ? after us perhaps somebody will 
find a better one for it. What is of the most importance to me is, 
that all sorts of contrasts are found united in it ; everything in this 
opera must be brought out in strong colors. Foolery must not 
look paler than crime; nor love paler than anger and revenge. 
Else would the last form, that of death, crush all to atoms. There 
is something so fine in laughter! In “ Figaro” I have only smiled ; 
but here I want to laugh out heartily, to unburden myself in 
earnest ; only about whom and with whom, is so far not quite clear 
tome. You know my views about your alleged crazy lady. ‘The 
country bumpkin, to be sure, might entertain the public by his rv/é, 
but this does not afford much material for the score. A blockhead 
in music is the same thing as in the world, poco o niente. lave 
you not perhaps still another person in reserve? You smile. 

Da Ponte.—I see, I must produce in self-defence the very thing 
which I kept back at first, in order to prepare a pleasant surprise 
for you. Yes, my dear maestro, we have a buffo ex officio, and 1 agree 
to lose my place as poet to the imperial royal troupe in Vienna; yes, 

I will renounce my peculiarity as an Italian to become a Z'edesco 
(a German) in the broadest sense of the word, if the buffo is not 
to your taste. 

Mozart.—I do not doubt it. 
buffoonery, 

Da Ponte.—You Italians! And who are you, then, sir composer 
of the “ Marriage of Figaro” ? ‘ 

Mozart.—I flatter myself, Iam your equal in certain respects, 
though not in all. 

Da Ponte.—And do you presume to be more than Italian in 

Music ? 
_ Mozart.—We will talk about that, when our present business 
is finished. Now the question is about the buffo ; and if it is worth 
the pains, I will endeavour to make myself, so far as I am able, 
your compatriot. 

Da Ponte.—Paisiello would kiss my hané for his life. Judge 
yourself! Our buffoon is the servant, the secretary, the steward, 
the factotum of the briccone. Tere it may be said: “like master, 
like servant.” Ile resembles his master about as much as a well- 
dressed ape might have resembled the devil, before the rebellious 

angel had cloven fect and tail. As to the morale of the creature, 
he is a coward, a lick. spittle, a great talker, and a jester, and for 
the rest the best man in the world. He frankly blames the conduct 
of his master; he mourns most heartily over the young birds, who 
let themselves be caught by his amorous oglings and caresses ; and 
this pursuit, in which he is entirely disinterested, seems to him so 


You Italians are masters in 





diverting, that he cannot help seconding with all his powers the 
bird-catcher, whose dexterity has inspired him with a profound 
admiration. He cursesevery day the oncrous drudgeries, the long 
fastings and the dangers, to which the adventures of the Don ex- 
pose him; every day he takes his leave, and every day his sheer 
simplicity, a certain spirit of adventure, and more than all, his 
attachment to his master, whom he regards at the same time as a 
monstrous villain and as an admirable man, entangle him against 
his will in the most abominable transactions. : You'see him stick- 
ing his nose into cvery broil. If his own hide» is' in) danger, the 
rogue slips through your fingers, like an ecl, the very moment that 
you think you have him. | Should he see. the devil, he would first 
shut both eyes, then he would half open’one of them, because the 
devil is a sight not always to be’seen. In shortihe is‘a:compound 
of good nature and low drollery, of cowardice and: light-hearted 
improvidence, of awkward apishness and instinctive cleyerness, of 
natural and original stupidity, and of some borrowed:understand - 
ing. Ha! what say you to him?» Have I not given yowa rich 
conception of our buffo ? 

Mozart.—Yes, above price! sketched with a master’s hand ; the 
only character that you have perfectly comprehended ! It only re- 
mains for me to put on the coloring; this time, if I fulfil your 
design, I am lucky: 

Da Ponte.—I forgot to tell you, that the pleasant rogue is the 
editor of a private journal, for which his master furnishes him the 
matter. Such a delectable journal, such an awful chronicle there 
rever was before. In it you find entered, in the order of dates 
and places, the names, qualities, ages, and a complete inventory of 
all the beauties whom his patron has honored with bis attentions. 
E.presume that you would find also an historival sketch of each ad- 
venture. For the journal already forms an immense folio volume. 
Naturally enough, this servant is rather proud of his labors as 
editor. He reads it to everybody, who will or will not listen. As 
to seizing the fit hour and audience, you will see that he has about 
as much tact as any of his colleagues, who drive the pen. The 
forsaken Dido awaits an explanation ; now is the time or never, 
thinks the historian of the king of scape-graces. Surely, nothing 
can console her so well as a work, in which there is a chapter es- 
pecially devoted to her; and instantly he prepares this edifying 
lecture for her. Is not this comic ? 

Mozart.—Comic certainly, but scandalous, and almost hcrrible. 
I will put in an apology for the audience, that they may pardon 
you thisjoke. At the bottom it is quite pardonable. Dido is an 
entirely victimized person in the dramatic point of view ; one wrong 
more, one insult less,—she is used to that, poor lady. These are 
all glowing ccals heaped upon the head of the briccone! We could 
not collect grievances enough against him, to bring the contents of 
the piece into harmony with the development and the finale. But, 
apropos ! how many acts has the opera ? 

Da Ponte.—Two acts, which will certainly outweigh four. 

Mozart.—What shall we have for the finale of the first? I 
should like a grand finale with choruses and scenic action, 

Da Ponte.—Verily that shall not be wanting. You shall have a 
splendid festival, to which the briccone invites all the passers by. You 
shall have peasants, peasant-girls, and masks, ball, music, and 
magnificent supper. Here is the knave of a master, planning the 
most abominable tricks, and the knave of a servant, paving the way ; 
others are busied with plans of revenge; “the crowd drivk and 
dance, including the blockhead, whom they also persuade to dance, 
though his heart goes not to the violins. ’ All is pell-mell, what we 
technically call a beautiful confusion. ‘Suddenly in the midst of 
this gay whirl is heard a piercing shriek from an adjoining cabinet. 
What is the matter? They all look round, ‘and find the young lady 
missing ; the briccone too has disappéared.' Ah’! 'the traitor! ah! 
the arch villain! you understand. ...... . They shriek, they 


' swear, they storm, they beat the door with violence, it bursts open, 


and forth steps the briccone, sword in hand, dragging his servant 
by the hair. He the guilty one! Oh, no! bold liar. He is sur- 
rounded, encircled, pressed upon, ingulted, stunned, confounded ; 
a hundred clubs are brandished over his head. The tenor makes 
the most of his lungs, the women support him with their screams, 
as the old geese do when the goslings fight ; the musicians jump 
over their overturned desks and rush out ; a storm, which happens 
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to be raging out of doors, comes as if called to take part in the 
heathenish uproar. Shrieks and confusion seem to know no 
bourds. Ab, mein Herr! are we fairly rid then of our scape-grace ; 
the pitcher goes to water till it breaks. No, by no means! Our 
briccone, whose eyes glare like a tiger’s, his drawn sword in his 
right hand, hurls back with his left whatever opposes his way; he 
cudgels the invited gucsts, receives no wound and disappears behind 
the scenes, with a loud, devilish laugh. The curtain falls; you 
clap your hands with approbation. 

Mozart.—(embracing the Abbé several times with enthusiasm.) 
Friend! brother! benefactor! What demon or what god has 
poured all this into thy poor poet’s brain? Know, that the world 
owes you a monument for this finale. Tell me no more; I know 
the thing now better than yourself. You are a great man. You 
task the powers of the musician terribly, but never did a more 
splendid opera subject come out of the head of an artist, and never 
will there come out such another. Let me embrace you once more, 
my dearest friend, and thank you in the name of all the faculty of 
composers, singers, instrumentists and dilettanti, nunc et in secula 
seeculorum ! 

Da Ponte—(much flattered.) O, you are too guod, dearest maestro! 
Spare my modesty. In your opinion then I have produced a 
masterpiece ? 

Mozart (inspired.)— Without the slightest doubt. You are the 
destiny of Mozart. It now remains for us to combine the con- 
certed pieces; in relation to which you shall receive from me, as 
you did for “ Figaro,” the most precise and circumstantial instruc- 
tions. I will also give you the poetical thoughts of the arias, 
which shall characterize the persons as I conceive them. As to 
the. action, there is nothing to be said. 

Da Ponte.—My rule, my metrical compass, my shears and file 
are at your service, and I will say ail that you propose to do. 
You believe then, that our opera will rise to the stars? 

Mozart.—I know nothing about that, but I believe that sooner 
or later Don Juan will make some noise in the world. 





Original Correspondence. 


Peter Wamrtey, THE Viotin Maker. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir,—Can you inform me at what time Peter Wamfley made 
violins in London? His shop wasat the “ Harp and Hautboy ” 
sign, Piccadilly. 

I have a violin I wish to know the probable age of—it has the 
following mark, “ Made by Peter Wam/fley,* at the Harp and 
Hautboy, in Pickadilly, London, A.D. 1—” (the rest of the date 
is obliterated). 

Yours obediently, 
G. C, Tarzor, U.S. 
* Perhaps it is Wamsley. 


{Can any of our readers oblige us with the information.— 
Ep. M. 





‘LINES FOR MUSIC. 
THE BROKEN LUTE. 


Adieu! sweet Lute to thee, 

Whose tones oft spoke to me 
Of happier days! 

Memory alone affords, 

Balm for thy shatter’d chords, 
On which I gaze! 


Farewell! my tuneless Lute! 
Time turns all accents mute, 
That charmful seem ;— 
Bright spring-tide hours have sped,— 
And thy soft music fled 


Is but a dream! 
R. M. 





(These words are copyright.) 


TYRONE POWER, THE ACTOR. 
(From the Dublin University Magazine.) 


Leaving his wife and child to the care of trusty friends at 
home, Tyrone Power sailed from England for the Cape of Good 
Hope in June, 1820. During his entire absence, he kept a 
regular diary, but this, with nearly all his other papers, has dis- 
appeared. It contained much interesting and authentic infor- 
mation, which would have materially enhanced the value of these 
pages. The only existing records are a few verses, written at sea, 
descriptive of his feelings on quitting Europe, and the ties from 
which he was about to be separated by a boundless distance, and 
an indefinite period. 

Soon after his arrival at Cape Town, he set off on an explorin 
expedition, to ascertain and report on the nature of the inland 
country it was proposed to settle. He was accompanied nearly to 
the frontier by Major O’Reilly, then, and until a very recent date, 
brigade-major at the colony. Mr. Power’s eldest son, when 
serving in the commissariat department in New Zealand, in 1848, 
met with a retired officer there, Captain Campbell, who, in 1820, 
happened to be a subaltern, stationed with his party at the most 
distant outpost then existing within the confines of the British 
territory. Captain Campbell described to him how he had first 
seen his father. Le was alone, crossing a plain in the direction 
of the post, riding one horse, and driving another before him. He 
brought letters of introduction to the officers, and remained with 
them several days, to collect information, arrange his further pro- 
ceedings, and obtain trust-worthy guides. All were delighted 
with their guest, of whose mirthful disposition, agreeable converse, 
personal vigour and intrepidity, the captain entertained a very 
vivid recollection. One anecdote in particular exhibited the 
latter quality in all its Hibernian recklessness. The traveller and 
two companions were out on a shooting expedition, and were 
beating the edge of a ravine in the neighbourhood of the fort, in 
search of small game. Presently a gleeful shout was heard, and 
Power was seen rushing through the tangled, scrubby bush, in 
pursui’ of three lions, whose siesta he had disturbed, and who 
were now trotting peaceably towards the plain. Disregarding the 
warning cries of his associates, he fired his whole broadside with- 
out hesitation, two barrels loaded with shot, into the rear of the 
retreating enemy, screeching and yelling at the same time to his 
friends to join in the fray. Fortunately, the monarchs of the 
desert were too magnanimous, or too lazy, to resent the impotent 
insult, or were dismayed and panic-struck by the sharp attack of 
their pursuer, as Hector quailed at the approach of Achilles. 
Whatever was the cause, they made off to the jungle at a steady 
pace, to the infinite regret of our sportsman, who, on being re- 
monstrated with on his imprudence, which compromised the whole 
party, simply stated that he had always understood and believed 
savage animals would fly from man unless they could spring on 
him unawares; that he had promised his wife the first lion’s skin 
he could get, and he thought this opportunity too tempting to let 
it slip through his fingers. Another anecdote may be related 
here, which exhibits the same cool determination, exercised on a 
more profitable occasion. While in Table Bay, an officer of one 
of the ships, who could not swim, fell overboard, and was sinking 
fast. Power, without a moment’s hesitation, and not having the 
dread of sharks before his eyes, plunged into the sea, and sus- 
tained the drowning man until a boat was lowered, which rescued 
them both. This officer had served during the late war in more 
than one hard-fought action. On a particular occasion, he, with 
a party, was carrying an enemy's vessel by boarding, when a gal- 
lant young midshipman, a mere stripling, fighting by his side, had 
his hand pinned to the gun-wale by the thrust of an enemy’s dart. 
The officer, at the risk of being cut down himself, when nearly 
defenceless through his humanity, sustained the lad, while he ex- 
tracted the dirk, saving him at the same time from falling between 
the two contending vessels. After the action, the young mid- 
shipman presented his preserver with the dirk, requesting that he 
would keep it, to be bestowed on anyone who might, in the 
chances of war, protect his life in an equally imminent danger. 
The dagger thus came, by legitimate inheritance, to T'yrone Pow- 
er, accompanied by a similar condition, and still remains in pos- 
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session of his eldest son. An all-seeing Providence had decreed 
that, in the perils of the deep, he should not be rescued, as he had 
saved another. On that awful night, and in that dread hour 
which terminated his existence, no mortal hand was permitted to 
be stretched forth to aid “ the strong swimmer in his agony ;” no 
human succour assisted him to wrestle with the fury of the tem- 
pest, which swept before it all evidence of its own destroying 
might. 





FOREIGN RESUME 


Paris.—Massol and Roger have returned to the Grand 
Opera, after their annual holiday. They made their re-ap- 
pearance in the Juif Errant, which has been given three 
times running. They were supported by Madame Tedesco 
and Mademoiselle Lagrua. 

It will be exactly a twelvemonth next November since a 
new ballet has been given at the Grand Opera, 

At the Opera Comique, the company is actually rehearsing 
Clapisson’s opera, as well as the new opera in one act of M. 
Gastinel. 

Mademoiselle Eugénie Hérold, daughter of the celebrated 
composer of Zampa, and the Pré aux Clercs, died last week, 
at the early age of twenty. 

One of the most popular writers of the light literature 
of the day, Monsieur Antenor Joly, has just fallen a victim 
to apopiexy. Mons. Joly was the founder of the little 
paper entitled Vert Vert, in which many of those authors 
who now hold a distinguished position in public estimation, 
wrote their maiden articles. Some years later it was Mons. 
Joly who opened the Salle Ventadour for opera. The Lucia 
of Donizetti, translated into French, by Messieurs Royer 
and Gustave Vaez, was first introduced to the notice of a 
Parisian audience under Mons. Joly’s management, At the 
period of his death, Mons. Joly was charged with the direc- 
tion of the literary part of the newspaper, Le Pays. 

BapEen.—Mesdemoiselles Marie, and Sophie Cruvelli 
lately gave a concert here. Before their arrival the public 
had applauded the pianist Haberbier, Mademoiselle Rachel, 
Madame Sontag, and Mademoiselle Milanollo. After the 
departure of these artists, came Henri Vieuxtemps, and held 
all the virtuosos of Baden captive with his magical bow. A 
ridiculous circumstance which happened the other day, 
greatly diverted the motley collection of players, bathers and 
loungers assembled here. A certain individual took it into 
his head to come to the place in possession of a balloon. 
He announced publicly that on the following Sunday he 
should make an ascent in the said balloon: but he had 
reckoned without his gas. It appears that the gas com- 
pany of Baden have not the means of manufacturing 
more gas than is equal to the daily consumption of the town. 
In consequence of this, it was resolved that the public lamps 
should be partly suppressed, and that out of every two 
burners only one should be lighted. During three days, the 
balloon was filled piano, pianissimo. The ascent was fixed for 
the Sunday, while a grand ball was to be given on the 
Saturday evening. Hardly had the dancers taken their 
places ere the lights began gradually to sink, and at the ex- 
piration of an hour, every one was obliged to grope his way 
home as he best could, The balloon had exhausted all the 
gas. 

WeEIMAR.—The opening of the Court Theatre is fixed for 
the 15th September. Ernani will be the first opera given, 
It will be followed by Spohr’s Faust, and then by R. Wag- 
ner’s Flying Dutchman. 





THE EMPEROR AND THE PARROT. 


Ir is a well-known fact that the Emperor Nicholas is fre- 
quently in the habit of walking about the streets of St. Petersburgh, 
unattended. When a person meets him, that person takes off his 
hat, and the Emperor returns his salute. The Emperor passes 
on, the person turns back to look at him, perhaps for a minute, 
and nothing more is thought of the matter. Sometimes, however, 
the Emperor is stopped by individuals with some request to make, 
or some petition to present, 

Some little time since, the Emperor remarked, on several oc- 
casions, a man of the lower classes following him about with a 
lantern in his hand. Being curious to know the meaning of this 
conduct, he suddenly stopped short, and turning sharply round, 
asked the persevering individual in question : 

“Ts not the street broad enough for us both? This is the tenth 
time, at least, that I have seen you walking close behind me. If 
you have nothing to ask of me, go about your business.” 

“Pardon me, your Majesty,” replied the person addressed, 
“ but—but—” 

“ Well, what is it? Speak!” 

“J—J wanted to ask you what sum I should receive as a 

ension.” 

“What post do you fill?” 

“T light the lamps in the streets of your capital.” 

“ And what else do you do?” 

“T educate parrots, your Majesty, and teach them to cry ‘ God 
save the Emperor.’ ” 

“ Ah!—well, come to the palace to-morrow, and bring one of 
your parrots with you.” 

The lamp-lighter took off his cap, respectfully, and the Czar 
continued his walk. 

The next day, after the Imperial breakfast hour, the man was 
punctual to the appointment. He had a superb specimen of the 
feathered tribe with him in a cage, with silver-plated bars. The 
Emperor was waiting for him. The man entered the apartment, 
but left the bird and the cage at the door. 

“Well,” said the Emperor, familiarly, “ how long have you been 
lamp-lighter ? ” 

“ For thirty years, may it please your Majesty.” 

“JT have made inquiries, and I do not find that there has ever 
been a pension attached to your post. What is your salary?” 

“T have none,” 

“Then what are your means of subsistence ?” 

“ Oh, please your Majesty, I am allowed to steal the oil, and as 
I have enjoyed my present position for thirty years, I wanted to 
know whether I should not have a pension.” 

“So you are not paid, but you are allowed to steal the oil, eh? 
I call that rather cool, but I will turn the knowledge I have 
gained to advantage. You told me, however, that you had 
parrots.” 

“Yes, and please your Majesty, I have got one there at the door, 
only waiting your permission to be brought in.” 

On a sign from the Czar, the lamp-lighter ran and fetehed in 
his parrot to present it to his Emperor. The bird was a most 
beautiful one. * 

“You tell me that you teach your parrots to cry God save the 
et that one has been here five minutes, and has not said a 
word. 

“God save the Emperor,” cried the lamp-lighter. The parrot, 
hearing his master, immediately imitated him, and exclaimed, in 
his clearest and most emphatic tone, God save the Emperor— 
Napoleon ! 

If the Czar had been struck with a thunderbolt, he could not 
have been more stupified. 

The anecdote soon became bruited about St. Petersburgh. It 
appears that before the bird came into the lamplighter’s possession, 
it had belonged to a Frenchman. 





Mantis. Joanna Waaner made her first appearance this sea- 
son at Berlin, as Romeo, in the Montecchi ¢ Ci 
inst., and created an immense sensation. 


‘apuletti, on the 7th 
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Provinetal. 


Kinoston-on-Tuames.—Grand banquet at the Town Hall, on 
Thursday, the 9th instant. Wm. Pepper, Esq., the Mayor of this 
town, gave a sumptuous entertainment in the Assembly Room at the 
above building, at which between seventy and eighty guests were 
present. At the right of the Mayor sat the Lord High Steward, 
J. Trotter, Esq, Sir T. N. Reeve, and J. Weedon, Esq.; on the 
left W. J. Evelyn, Esq., M.P., H. Gosse, Esq., and W. Beckford, 
Esq. The vice-chairs were occupied by C. E. Jemmett, Esq., and 
J. Hollingdale, Esq., the late mayor. The dinner, which was of 
the most recherché description, was supplied by Mr. J. Williams, of 
the Griffin Hotel, and the table, preparatory to the dinner, pre- 
sented a most magnificent appearance, arising from the number of 
splendid massive silver ornaments which were displayed with con- 
siderable taste. The musical arrangements were under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Surman, of Exeter Hall, whose fame is well known, 
The following professional ladies and gentlemen were engaged: 
Miss A. Stewart, Miss C. Felton, Messrs, Genge and Lawler, ac- 
companied on the pianoforte by Mr. J. Jolley, Organist of the 
London Sacred Harmonic Society. On the cloth being withdrawn 
the Grace, “ For these and all Thy mercies given,” was sung by 
the voices alone. The Mayor then rose and proposed “ The 
Queen,” after which was sung the National Anthem, as har- 
monized by G. J. Elvey, Private Organist to Her Majesty, Miss 
A. Stewart, Mr. Genge, and Mr, Lawler taking the solo parts, and 
all the loyal subjects present joining with heart and voice in the 
chorus. The next toast was “ His Tho al Highness Prince Albert, 
the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family,” after 
which was finely sung the Ode by J. W. Hobbs, Gentleman of 
Her Majesty's Chapel Royal, “ Hail to thee, Albert,” Miss Albyn 
Stewart sustaining the solo parts. The Mayor, on giving the 
“ Army and Navy,” said this country was much indebted to the 
Army and Navy, which had made it the great country it then was. 
The noble men who had departed on their mission had accom- 
ene that which laid the grandeur it exhibited to other powers. 

he country was proud of Abercromby, Moore, and the Duke of 
Wellington (that noble and highly exalted man), and the remem- 
brance of such names would not allow England to be insulted with 
impunity. With all their bravery they were merciful ; they wished 
for less fighting and more commerce, unanimity instead of war. 
We naturally looked to the army and navy to protect us, and they 
were not found wanting; might they continue the pride of the 
world. (Cheers.) After this toast Mr. Lawler sang the following 
appropriate song, by Blewitt, “The White Cliffs of England, the 
Pearls of the Sea.” The Mayor then said, he had to announce a 
name that he was certain would be received with much pleasure, 
for the honour of his company and his kindness in coming amon 
them. Baron St. Leonard’s was an ornament to his country, an 
admired abroad. He was appointed to his high office at an aus- 
picious time, when alterations in the Court over which he presided 
were contemplated and much called for, and who so able to 
amend them? who better understood them? He would carry out 
reform there judiciously, leaving, he was sure, nothing to repent of 
from his appointment. He would carry out the wishes of his 
Queen, and, if so, of his country. He hoped his Lordship would, 
by the blessing of God, have health and strength to carry out his 
duties, and he wished him most cordially long life, health, and 
happiness. The toast was drunk with much fervour and long- 
continued cheering. His Lordship, in reply, said that he was 
very much obliged to the Mayor for the flattering manner in which 
he had propery the toast, and to the company for their kind re- 
ception of him. He had much pleasure in coming among them 
to enjoy the hospitality of his Worship. It was a most splendid 
banquet. This was the first occasion that he had been able to 
participate in such a festivity since he had been in office. Toa 

ublic man it was a sincere pleasure to receive such kindness, and 
fre felt much honoured when they offered to him the office of Lord 


High Steward of that ancient and loyal town. In accepting it 
then, and a Bnd felt that anything they desired him to defend 


his services should be rendered with gratitude. Song, Miss 
Stewart, “I love the merry sunshine.” Toast, Lord Lovelace, 
Lord Lieutenant of the County. Madrigal, “ Down in a flowery 





vale.” Toast, the High Sheriff of the County. Ballad, Miss 
Felton, “ Primroses deck the bank's green side”—enthusiastically 
encored. Toast, The Members of the Eastern Division of the 
County. Ballad, Mr. Genge, “The fairy tempter.” Toast, The 
Members of the Western Division of the County. Mr. Evelyn 
returned thanks on behalf of Mr. Drummond and himself for the 
grateful reception they had given him. He was happy to tell them 
that Mr. Drummond would be again at his post (although rumour 
had already killed him), ready to give his services to his country 
on the meeting of Parliament. He would not longer delay the 
harmony of the evening; he was highly delighted with the beauti- 
ful music he had already heard, and pleased to observe from the 
book of words that there was much more to listen to. Madrigal, 
“ Flora gave me fairest flowers,” J. Wilbye, a.p., 1609, charmingly 
sung by all tha choir. Toast, The Magistrates of the County, 
coupled with the names of Mr. Trotter and Sir TI. Reeve. Mr. 
Trotter returned thanks in a most humorous speech, in which he 
thanked the Mayor for his hospitality, and in the name of his bro- 
ther magistrates he could say they should all be-very happy to 
meet again on a like occasion, and concluded by proposing the 
health of the Mayor. His worship, in returning thanks, assured 
the company that twenty-three years ago, when he had concluded 
his service as one of the bailiffs of the town, he never anticipated 
the high honour they had that day done him, but thought his sun 
had then set. He was, however, through the kindness of the cor- 
poration, placed in his present position ; although humble the indi- 
vidual, ifhe did his duty it would make amends, and, with the 
assistance of his valuable colleagues, he would always endeavour to 
doso. He was proud of the present company ; it did him much 
honour. He wished health and happiness to all of them, and to 
their wives and families, and might the mayor otf another year be 
surrounded as happily as he was. After many more excellent 
speeches and much good singing, the company retired. 
Mancaester,— On Monday evening, Miss P. Horton made her 
appearance in the character of Clarisse, at the Theatre Royal, in 
The Barrack Room (a smart little farce by the late Haynes 
Bailey), and as Ivanhoe, in the extravaganza of that name, pre- 
sented here for the first time on this occasion. In the former of 
these pieces Miss Horton appeared less at home than in the latter ; 
as the elegante of the drawing-room she is out of her stage element, 
but as the swaggering, rattling Ivanhoe, nothing could have been 
more perfect. It is curious to see how much she appears fettered 
in petticoats, and with what a graceful, easy, nonchalant manner 
her “gallants” of the romantic extravaganza are depicted. Her 
very extravagance is graceful; never offensive, though almost reck- 
less in its humour. There is no actress so pleasant in this style 
of character, none, indeed, who seem to understand its peculiar 
qualities as she does; all whom we have seen make the attempt 
appear as deficient in the conception even of the true spirit of the 
burlesque, as they are totally deficient in its expression or execu- 
tion ;—they either out-Herod Herod, or they are mere walking 
automata, reading a school-girl lesson. Miss Horton utters her 
mock heroics with apparent unconsciousness, and hits her audience 
right and left with pun and quaint joke as if it were an every-day 
exercise. Her performance, consequently, is full of sparkle from 
first to last, and jokes that sometimes belong to antiquity fall upon 
the ear with a novelty of meaning and effect, carrying the business 
along with the most successful result. ‘Then her singing also is 
the perfection of its class, causing a regret that we should not haye 
seen and heard her in the concert-room, or in a higher department 
of the lyric stage, where she would undoubtedly have proved an 
ornament to the English school. We need only point to her 
beautiful illustration of Acis, in the Acis and Ga of Handel, 
produced by Mr. Macready, at Drury Lane ‘Theatre, a few years 
ago, in which classic severity was as prominent as is the broad and 
dashing humour of the modern burlesque, in which she at present 
excels. In short, Miss P. Horton is a true artist; and in that we 
desire to comprehend a fine perception of the intellectually beau- 
tiful, accompanied by the power to conjure forth its spirit, and to 
place it before us in the illustration of character. Among a few 
new comers, to make up the present company, are a Mr. H. Ches- 
ter,and a Mr. R. F. Smith, of whom it will be necessary to see 
more before giving judgment as to their qualities. The latter, 
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however, showed indications of a certain talent, as the old soldier, 
in the Barrack Room, which was otherwise than disagreable.— 
Manchester Examiner. 

Yorxsnire—Tne Messrs. Distin.—This remarkably talented 
family gave a concert in the De Grey Rooms, on Tuesday last, toa 
highly respectable audience; but we fear the receipts were not 
sufficiently remunerative to leave much surplus for themselves. 
Having been in York within the last two years, this may be one 
cause of the smallness of the attendance. ‘The present perfection 
of these Sax-Horns has been principally effected by the elder Mr. 
Distin, and they now appear to possess a peculiar aptitude for 
every modulation and transition of harmony, embracing a great 
compass of notes. ‘I'hese clever artists must de heard to be duly 
appreciated. We have not leisure to particularize the varied 
pieces which they performed, but many were encored, and the 
concert appeared to give general satisfaction. lhe vocal pieces 
were sung in a chaste and musician-like manner, free from all 
meretricious ornament. We might fill a large space in relating 
the struggles and difficulties which the elder Mr. Distin has under~ 
gone in his professional career; but he has persevered, and success 
now attends him. His talent, like many other artists, was not ap- 
preciated as it deserved to be in early life; and his case verified 
the proverb, that “a prophet thriveth not in his own country.” He 
therefore was driven toa pilgrimage, and to seek credentials in a 
foreign land, He was well received in Germany, Belgium, Russia, 
and in France ; he had great honours conferred upon him by Louis 
Philippe and the musical societies of France ; and on his return to 
England he was called to perform at that court, where he had so 
often played as a youth inthe band of George IV. We hope the 
time is not far distant when there will be an easier access in this 
country to royal and public patronage for the best artists; many 
who might have been bright ornaments in their several arts, have 
too frequently been sent to an early grave or driven from their 
native land, for want of that patronage to which their merits en- 
titled them.— Yorkshire Gazette, September 11th. 


CuritennaM.—The Infant Marie gave a series of her popular 
entertainments at Hale and Son’s Music Room, during the past 
week. The performances were all well and fashionably attended. The 
room she performed in is a new one built by Messrs. Hale and 
Son, and admirably adapted for concerts, &c., being of an elegant 
structure, well situated, and admirably constructed for sound. 





SKETCH OF THE CONSERVATORY OF PARIS. 


(From the New York Musical Times.) 
Part I. 


Prior to the Revolution of 1789, no public musical institution 
existed in France. The only schools for music then in vogue, were 
the maitrises, or chapels (attached, mainly, to the metropolitan 
churches), in which ten or twelve boys were trained for Divine 
worship. Received in the chapel at the age of eight or nine years, 
they left at sixteen or seventeen, the period of change in the male 
voice. ‘Their musical acquirements were limited to singing and 
reading at sight, no instrument being taught them, except, perhaps, 
the organ, occasionally, or some other instrument with which the 
master of the chapel chanced to be acquainted. As the voice alone 
was cultivated, these boys devoted themselves, for the most. part to 
operatic pursuits. The revolution having monopolized all the 
funds belonging to the clergy, and closed most of the religions 
buildings, the chapels, or maitrises, fell, with the corporations which 
supported them. And now music, with the other fine arts, seemed 
sunk in the waves of the revolution. ‘This, however, was. not the 
case. 

About the year 1794, there was living in Paris, a man whose 
name was unknown to Fame. He was not even a musician; but 
nature had endowed him with a taste and love for music; he was 
also a friend of learning and belles lettres, had travelled through 
Germany, and held intercourse with the greatest artists there. 
Fond of the fine arts generally, as he was, Italy attracted also his 
attention. He went to Rome, where he found the celebrated Zin» 
garelli, then master of the Pope’s chapel. Thence he repaired to 





Naples, where he met with the illustrious and unfortunate ‘Cima- 
rosa. He also examined, with the closest eare, the Musical Con- 
servatory of this last-named city, as well as thuse of Milan and 
Florence. This man’s name was Sarette, the founder of the 
French Conservatory of Music. _ 

Not to anticipate, however--on his return to Paris, Sarette 
found that civil disturbances were not yet settled, and the govern- 
ment being engaged in war with almost all the nations of Europe, 
it was difficult to see whence the money was to come for the enter- 
prise he now had in view. Sarette, nevertheless, was not easily 
disheartened. He had frequent interviews with members of the 
National Convention, before whom he laid his plans, which re- 
ceived their approbation. However, it was not until the year 
1795 that the establishment of a National Conservatory of France 
was sanctioned by the decree of the Convention. ‘The decree 
read thus :—That a National Conservatory of Music is about to 
be founded in the city of Paris, the expenses of which will be paid 
by the public treasury. The same decree appointed M. Sarette 
director of the establishment, with a fixed salary, the amount of 
which at that time, I am not able to state. ‘The present director's 
salary is 6000 francs, (1200 dollars) A building was also pur- 
chased in the Rue du Faubourg Poissoniere, which still continues 
to be the locality of the Conservatory. ‘Che passer-by reads on a 
large stone over the door, the words :— Conservatoire National de 
Musique et de Declamation. The reason of the word Declamation 
in the inscription will hereafter be given. The Conservatory con- 
tinued in the same condition until the period of Napoleon’s con- 
sulship, 1800: at which ti:ne he fully developed the institution, 
regulated the subjects of study, determined the several depart- 
ments, and enlarged the building. Sarette continued director of 
the Conservatory till the overthrow of the Empire, in 1814, when 
he was discharged, and Cherubini made director in his stead. 
Under this great man, the institution now became, and has since 
remained, the first musical school of the world. But we will now 
enter upon a detailed account of the interior regulations of the 
Conservatory, as they exist at the present day. 

Though formed after the model of the Italian Conservatories, 
the Conservatoire of Paris differs very much from these schools. 
The Italian Conservatories are devoted mainly to the cultivation 
of the voice. Instrumentation may not wholly be excluded, but 
no great instrumental performer who has graduated from these 
schools, has been heard, I believe, in Paris, and the orchestras of 
the Italian theatres are admitted to be the poorest in Europe. 
Such is not the case in the Conservatory of France; not only 
particular care is given to the cultivation of the voice, but all in- 
struments, from the violin down to the contrabass, from the flute 
down to the piccolo, from the sweet, melancholy horn, down to the 
shrill-sounding trombone, are taught in classes, by the most distin- 
guished practical performers of the capital. Among the pro- 
fessors of singing, the Conservatory will always bvast of Ellevion, 
Garat, Martin, Garcia, Bordagin, Ponchard, Duprez, and Mde. 
Cinti Damoreau. In the instrumental department, the memory 
of the celebrated Baillot and Habeneck will never die. As pro- 
fessors of musical composition, counterpoint, and fugae, who knows 
not the names of Mehul,Gosscc, Lesueur, Berton,Cherubini, Herold, 
Paer, Reicha, Catel, Fetis, Halevy, and Auber? Of all these stars 
of song, some have disappeared from the heaven of harmony, some 
shine yet, and charm the world by their melodious strains. 

The scheme of the Conservatory is not confined to mtisical 
matters. ‘The main object of its founders in appointing classes of 
singing, and securing for them the most distinguished teachers in 
that branch of the art, was not to form mere singers, but they 
aimed also at furnishing the French’ stage with the most'accom- 
plished elocutionists, and they created, therefore, classes for the 
art of delivery, called classes of declamation. Thus, individuals of 
both sexes who have followed daily the several branches apper- 
taining to the stage, are either able actors, or accomplished singers. 
Fencing and dancing have also been considered as accomplish- 
ments necessary for pupils destined to scenical pursuits. 

_ The Conservatory of Paris, as regulated by Cherubini, indeed. 
is a model of its kind. It is an immutable rule for those ‘who 
apply for admission as professors, to compete for their post. Should 
a performer of unquestionable talent seek a professorship in some 
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instrumental department, and ask Cherubini to be excused from a 
competition, he would invariably answer :—“ Sir, you must compete ; 
I have made the rule, and can’t break it.” The same course holds 
with those who want to, be admitted, into any class whatever. 
They must submit to the severest examination. 

I have stated that the Conservatory was created to impart musical 
knowledge to the youth of both sexes. But. the pupils are not 
promiscuously thrust into classes suited to their capacity, Girls 
are instructed in a separate part cf the house, and by female 
‘teachers. The boys cannot have any intercourse with them, 
Good morals demanded the adoption of this measure. Cherubini 
watched with the utmost care this particular point. If he caught 
a young man. conversing with a girl, or loitering with her about the 
yards, corridors, or any other parts of the building, he would look at 
them with astern and angry face, and give them a severe admoni- 
tion; if found transgressing a second time, they were sent home, 
and without, any hope for a second admission. 

The first department of instruction isthe solfeggio, or solmiza- 
tion for the young people of both sexes, ‘They remain in that 
class two or three years or more, till they are found ready to 
begin with some instrument, or make their first trials in singing. 
Most of the pupils in the Conservatory attend this class with 
the greatest assiduity ; they are trained to sing the most difficult 
exercises written in all keys, moods, and measures, singing them 
in their original form, and transposing them into all the keys. It 
is not unusual, in the public competition for prizes which closes 
the year’s studies, to see a pupil transpose extemporaneously an 
exercise for the piano from one key to another. Those who 
possess an accurate notion of the instrument, will have an idea of 
the difficulty of such an attempt. ‘The palm is given to the 
young performer who accomplishes the task most successfully. 

All the students of the piano, both male and female, are obliged 
to have attended a course of harmony for two years. None are 
received iv any class of the piano, unless they have fulfilled this 
condition. 

The length of study in every department, is three years, The 
pupils who have not been judged worthy of the first or second prize 
during that period, are obliged to withdraw from the class. Whether 
their failing be attributed to their negligence, or to their deficiency 
of ability, they are thought unworthy to remain in the same class, 
I should say, that, in order to be admitted to any instrumental or 
singing class whatever, it is not necessary to have learned music 
in the Conservatory. Whoever has rec sived at home, or elsewhere, 
a sufficient musical training to undergo the examination required, 
has a chance for admission, 

This admission is anxiously sought, particularly by the middling 
orders of the people of Paris; who see in it a means to secure a 
lucrative employment, and sometimes a glorious career for their 
children. (‘The Conservatory being supported by government, the 
instraction is of course given gratuitously.) Ience, to fill the 
place of'a single pupil who has left, numberless applicants come to 
compete. This is especially the case with. the piano, for which 
very often the choice is between a hundred rivals ; who in view of 
so many competitors and so strict an examination, have practised 
their instrument previously ; and a place in the piano class is often 
given to a person who would be considered a consummate performr 
ina saloon. Hence it happens in many instances, that a pupil 
gains the first premium the very same year in which he has been 
admitted. 

After the piano, the classes for the violin are the most crowded. 
These two classes, (piano aud violin) have furnished France, and 
especially the city of, Paris, with the most admirable professors and 
performers of the world. ,.To the violin class thanks must be ren- 
dered, for those unrivalled orchestres, which so marvellously perform 
the great. works of; Beethoven, Mozart, and other celebrated 
masters. One who has never heard the inimitable orchestra of 
the Conservatoire, can,hardly boast. of. haying ever heard instru- 
mental music. . ‘l'his is the peculiar glory of the French Conser- 
vatory, a glory in which no other institution whatever shares. 

iolin performers from the Conservatory earn considerable 
money both in Paris and the provinces. Piano players, although 
shut out from orchestras, have abundant occupation, on account of 
the popularity of the instrument. The violoncello and contrabass 


classes of the Conservatory have not so many applicants, and yet 
they produce a good number of able performers. ‘The classes for 
wind and brass instruments are also not very numerously attended, 
as persons who play at all on these instruments find it easy to 
secure good situations for themselves, in orchestras, or ball and 
military bands. As teachers they would hardly be able to secure 
a livelihood for themselves and families. ‘Therefore instruction on 
these instruments is hardly to be found, out of the Conservatory. 

Every quarter the pupils of each department have to submit to 
an examination. ‘There here recurs a circumstance to me in which 
I myself was concerned, and which may serve to illustrate, some- 
what, the character of Cherubini. The pupils in Reicha’s depart- 
ment of counterpoint were being examined, and the examiners were 
Lesueur, Berton, and Cherubini himself: for he considered it a 
duty to ve present at all examinations. ‘The pupils of the class 
were twelve in number, including myself. Lesueur and Berton 
had read through my exercises without making an observation. I 
considered them irreproachable. But I was greatly mistaken. 
Cherubini took my exercises and ran through them in the twinkling 
of an eye. I observed that he frowned at a certain point. After 
he had finished the exercise, which was a four-part fugue with 8vo 
counterpoint, he placed it before him, crossed his arms over his 
breast, and turning to me slowly, said: “ Well, Sir, did you really 
learn harmony ?”—“ I believe so, Sir,” I replied (a little nettled at 
the insinuation), “Take your exercise, Sir,” resumed Cherubini, 
“ and look at the seventh measure of the last staff of your work.” 
I took the manuscript, and looked at the point indicated. “ Sir,” 
answered I, “I look, but can see vo mistake in it.” Lesueur, 
Berton, Reicha, and all the others present had their eyes bent 
on me, increasing my confusion and rendering it impossible for 
me to discover the mistake which had caught ihe eve of Cherubini. 
“As you are unable to discover your own blunders,” said he, 
“give me the exercise again.” But, at that very instant I per- 
ceived that there was indeed a hidden fifth (quinte cashée) between 
soprano and alto. ‘“ Excuse me, Sir” I remarked ; “ another time 
I will try to be more cautious.” Cherubini smiled, turned his 
eyes to another side, and the examination went on. 

This little incident will give some slight idea of the scholastic 
severity, and the keen perception of the great contrapuntist. 





Miscellaneous. 


Norwica Festivau.—A most satisfactory rehearsal of Dr. Bex- 
field’s oratorio, Israel Restored, under the direction of the com- 
poser, took place on Wednesday week. The committee have been 
making every exertion to secure economy and convenience in the 
trains travelling to Norwich for the festival week. ; 

Miss Rocuettx, the lady who has been very favourably noticed 
by several provincial correspondents of ‘Tnx Musicar WorLpD as 
a representative of Shakspeare’s heroines, makes her debut in Lon- 
don next Monday, at the Marylebone Theatre, in the character of 
Emilia. Mr. Buchanan plays Othello. 

Rincx.—The library of this eminent organ composer, whose 
death lately occurred, has been purchased by Mr. Lowell Mason, 
of New York. 

Mens. ror Mustcrans.—The organ-builders of England may be 
taken at 400 in number, and putting their gross returns at £500 
per annum each, we have £200,000 a-year in this branch alone. 
The materials used by them arc pine, mahogany, tin, and lead, The 
materials employed by the pianoforte-maker are oak, deal, pine, 
mahogany, and beech, besides fancy woods ; baize, felt, cloth, and 
leather, brass, steel, and iron. Of the two leading houses in this 
branch, the Messrs. Collard sell annually 1600 instruments, and 
the Messrs. Broadwood 2300, which, at the very low average of 60 
guineas, gives, as the annual business of these two firms only, 
about £250,000. If the whole number of pianoforte-makers of 
London, about 200, is taken into account, the annual return in 
this trade cannot be less than £1,000,000. Violins, and instru- 
ments of that class, are almost entirely imported, the prejudice 
being in favour of the foreign makers. ‘Ihe annual import duty 
on them is probably not less than £45,000. ‘The cost of the wind 
instruments required for a regimental band, exclusive of drums and 
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fifes, was said to be £224, and as there are in all about 400 regi- 
ments, the capital represented by these is nearly £100,000. The 
number of workmen employed by Messrs. Broadwood and Collard 
respectively is 575 and 400; these are all more or less skilled 
workmen, some of them to a very high degree. It is probable 
that the wages of the artizans employed in this trade do not 
amount to less than £500,000 per annum. ‘The great power 
exerted by music is evidenced by the large number of musical and 
choral societies, both instrumental and vocal, which exist, as well 
as the large and increasing audiences which are attracted to their 
public performances. ‘There can be no doubt that this influence 
is in a right direction, and that by it the social and moral condi- 
tion of the people is being elevated and improved. In the fifteen 
years during which the Sacred Harmonie Society has been esta- 
blished, 271 concerts have been given, attended by more than 
510,000 persons. 

Mr. Carte’s Lecture.—Mr. Carte gave a very interesting lec- 
ture on music, on Wednesday evening, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, on which occasion the 
room was crowded, the audience frequently testifying their appro- 
bation by frequent and well-merited applause. Mr. Carte intro- 
duced on the occasion his patent silver flute, for which improve- 
ment, both as regards tone and facility for fingering, the grand 
prize medal was awarded by the council at the National Exhibi- 
tion. In a duet for two flutes, by Mr. Carte and Mr. B. Wells, 
the beautiful rich tones approached as near to perfection as pos- 
sible, and the lecture throughout, illustrated by selections from 
the music of various nations, was one that could not fail to impart 
instruction as well as amusement to the auditors. Mr. Wilkinson 
presided at the pianoforte. 

Beurnp Tux Curtarn.—Mr. Buckstone becomes the lessee of 
the Haymarket Theatre the end of next March.—Mrs. Warner is 
on her way home from America, and will shortly reappear in Lon- 
don.—-Mr. Batty purposes taking his hippodrome to New York, it 
being his intention to re-erect it there for next year’s exhibition.— 
The Tyrolese singers are about to give six concerts at the St. 
James’s Theatre, previous to their departure from this country.— 
A joint-stock company is in formation for supporting Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The prospectus has been issued. It is to be in £5 
shares—t'ie money to be paid down. Mr. Lumley will be the 
director, under a committee of management, of which Lord Clan- 
ricarde and Mr. Masterman are at the head.—-Lord Westmore- 
land’s new opera is to be represented during the carnival season at 
La Scala, Milan—The bull upon which Madame Poitevin 
ascended in the character of Europa, made its descent in a farm- 
yard on the top of a haystack. The farmer, half-frightened, half- 
indignant, railed loudly against the destruction of his property, 
and his threats were obliged to be pacified by a certain amount of 
money and the surrender of the bull, that had been the innocent 
cause of the agricultural storm.—Mr. Barry Sullivan will, we hear, 
return to the Haymarket, and perform during Mr. Webster’s ma- 
nagement.—On dit that Miss Helen Faucit will in future perform 
only at Manchester, where she is a universal favourite.—Mr. Farren, 
on Wednesday week, while engaged in playing in The Master 
Passion, at the Olympic ‘Theatre, was taken suddenly ill, and the 
plece was consequently stopped. He has since rallied. —Miss 
Rosa Bennett will, we hear, make her début as “ Sophia,” in 
The Road to Ruin.—A young Swedish lady, of the name of Wes-- 
terstrand, is likely to rival, if not eclipse, the fame of Jenny Lind 
herself if the report in the Gazette Musicale be true. Ina late 
number of that journal there isa letter from Herr Rellstab, of 
Berlin, who says that “she possesses the art of singing in perfec- 
tion ; her organ is peerless as to quality and as to charm, in its 
compass rising to F altissimo.” This young lady is to commence 
her German career in the Opera House, Berlin.—Miss Glyn has 
been giving a series of Shaksperian readings at the Concert Hall, 
Liverpool.—The Age. 

Tae Enexisu Gir anp Mapricat Union, (E. Land, Hon. Sec.) 
—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. Francis, Mr. Land, and Mr. 
Frank Bodda, have commenced their autumnal engagements. On 
Wednesday last they sang at Dr. Dearle’s concert, Newark; and 
on the following evening at Retford, Mr. G. Dixon's concert, under 
the patronage of Viscountess Milton, Viscountess Galway, Lady 


Frances Simpson, Lady White, his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
Viscount Galway, M.P, &c.; and at Buxton, on Friday, to a bril- 
liant and fashionable audience. 

Nose Conpuct or an-Actress.—We are always happy and 
proud whenever we have an opportunity—which is the case oftener 
than some persons feel inclined to believe—to call public atten- 
tion to an act of kindness and generosity on the part of the great 
family of artistes. Mademoiselle Ozy has long enjoyed in Paris 
the reputation of a woman of wit, and an actress of talent; and, _ 
in addition to this, she is known by her intimate friends to be* 
possessed of a most charitable disposition: the latter, therefore, 
will not be surprised at reading the following account, which we 
extract from the Presse of last Saturday :—‘ ‘I'he publie will recol- 
lect the drama lately enacted in the Rue Vivienne, when the young 
Spanish girl was assassinated by her countryman, who is now in 
the hands of justice. It will also be remembered that the unfor- 
tunate victim left a poor little orphan of five years of age. One 
of our most lovely and accomplished actresses, Mademoiselle 
Alice Ozy, hastened, out of the fulness of her heart, to 
make an offer to the proper persons, engaging to replace the 
mother which the poor child had just lost. Before an offer of 
this kind can be accepted, there are certain formalities which it is 
necessary to go through. ‘The son of the unfortunate woman, 
Dolorés, was, therefore, placed temporarily in the hospital of the 
Enfants Trouvés. The day before yesterday, Mademoiselle Ozy 
received a notification from the authorities that her offer had been 
accepted. he lovely artiste immediately proceeded to the En- 
fants Trouvés, and, after having thanked the Sisters of Charity for 
their kindness to her adopted child, took him home with her, and 
clothed him in a new suit from head to foot. After his astonish- 
ment had somewhat subsided, the ghild carefully examined all 
the apartments of his new residence with that peculiar gravity for 
which all Spaniards are celebrated from the very cradle. All those 
who have scen the child agree in stating that he seems very intelli- 
gent, and that his features, despite their irregularity, are exceed- 
ingly pleasing. Heis about five years old, and very strong for his 
age. As yet he speaks only Spanish. It is the intention of 
Mademoiselle Ozy to place him very shortly under proper masters 
to superintend his education. Every one will applaud this touch- 
ing termination to so sad a catastrophe.” ; 

Miss Laura Apprson, so great a favourite a short while since 
at the Haymarket, died lately in America under somewhat strange 
circumstances. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No. 7.—Still in Guernsey, and will write whenjhe arrives chez 
lui. 





HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


MOST miraculous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-street; 
To Professor Holloway, Sir, At the age of 


A 


Weymouth, dated May Lith, 1851, 
18, my wife (who is now 61) caught a violent cold, which settied in her legs, and 
ever since that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly inflamed. 
Her agonies were dis racting, and for months together she was deprived en- 
tirely of rest and slecp. Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, 
but without effect; her health suff-red severely, and the state of her legs was 
terrible. I had often read your Advertisements, and advised her to try your 
Pills and Ointment; and, as a last resource, after every other remedy had proved 
useless, she consented to do so. She commenced six weeks ago, and, strange 
to relate, is now in goodhealth. Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, 
and her sleep sound and undisturbed. Could you have witnessed the sufferings 
of my wife during the last 43 years, and contrast them with her present enjoy- 
ment of health, you would indeed feel delighted in having been the means of 
greatly alleviating the sufferings of a fellow creature. (Signed) W1LLtam GALPIN. 

The Pills shou'd be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following 
cases: 


Bad Legs Coco. Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 

Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 

Burns Chilblains Elephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 

Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas ealds Uleers 

Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples | Wounds 
toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore+throats Yaws 


Flies ings Skin-diseases 
Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by al 





respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World. in Pots 
and boxes, at Is. 1d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., 11s., 22s., and 338, each. There is a very 
considera »le saying in taliing the larger sizes, 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box, 
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NEW ORGAN MUSIC BY W. T. BEST, 


EDAL Exerei omposed for th f O Stud 12s. 
P Six idiehen, bs, The Org 5 euse of Organ Students, 12s 
and an Adagio, Is, 6d, 


COCKS’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


‘(ONTAINING Exercises, and a Selection of Sacred and other 
Airs, 4s. Also Miolan’s Method for the Harmonium, with percussion ; trans- 
lated by John Bishop. Price 6s. 


COCKS’S AUTHORIZED EDITION OF 


DR. MARX’S SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION, 


TRANSLATED by A. WEHRHAN (pupil of Dr. Marx), and 
Mipublished, with the Author’s active co-operation, simultaneously with the 
Fourth German Edition (issued on the Ist of July last), of which it isa complete 
counterpart, with ‘the addition of much important matter supplicd by Dr. Marx 
for the use of the English student, and exclusively for this edition, Ist Vol., 
royal 8v¥o., pp. 564, cloth boards, price 21s. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., Pubjishers to the Queen, New Burlington-street- 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s., 


THE MAJOR & MINOR SCALES IN THE EIGHTH, 
TENTH, & SIXTH FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


‘THESE Scales are fingered throughout on a uniform system, and 
are arranged so that each scale may be played by the pup'‘l through the in- 
tervals of the eighth, tenth, and sixth continuously, without any pause or in- 
terruption. 


London: Schott & Co., No. 159, Regent-street. 


MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM, 
LEE & COXHEAD. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


*RAVIS’ NEW INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGAN AND 
HARMONIUM, arranged by EDWARD TRAVIS. Price 4s. 
‘*The above Tutor will be very acceptable to the young organist, who will find in 
it many useful observations on the best method of combining the stops, and some ex- 
cellent exercises for the pedals of theorgan. While the harmoniumist will gain great 
information on the management of the bellows, and use of the stops of the 
hatmonium. Mr. Travis has in this tutor convinced us that he is a complete 
master of both instruments, for it is the most useful and comprehensive tu'or of the 
kind published.”—Review. 


‘TRAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST FOR THE ORGAN 
OR HARMONIUM. The Second Volume of this most admired work is now 
complete, and may be had, elegantly bound, price 188., or in six books, price 3s. each, 


RAVIS’ AMATEUR ORGANIST, a Collection of soft and 

full Voluntaries, arranged in twelve books, price 3s, each, and-may be had 

in two volumes, elegantly bound, price 18s, each. The high patronage and unpre- 

cedented success of this beautiful work has induced unprincipled publish to put 

forth a very inferior work under a similar title. The musical public are thercfore 

respectfully cdut oned ‘against otdering any but ‘‘ Travis’ Amateur Organist,”— 
Published only by LEONI LEE and COXHEAD, 48, Albemarle-street. 


The Musical World, in noticing this work, pronounced it to be ‘‘One of the best 
works of the kind ever issued from the musical press.” 


[HE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST, a Collection of 144 In- 
terludes to play between the verses of the Psalms; in one book, by EDWARD 
TRAVIS and J. P. DYER, price 4s. 


* A most useful little work, and indispensable to the organ-loft. 
THE AMATEUR PRELUDIST, a Collection of Preludes, 


with the Organ Stops carefully marked, in three books, price 4s. each, or 
he had in one volume, elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d., arranged and composed 
by 








DWARD TRAVIS. 
“This is another of those useful works for which Mr. Travis is so celebrated, and 
who has done more to contribute, by the attractive nature of his arrangement, to 
give a correct and refined taste in this style of music than any other author.” 


London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, Music Publishers to the Queen 
where may be had New Editions of the following :— 


Keliet’s New Pianoforte School... As wr we 4s. Od, 
Farintr’s New Violin School =... Soe on me = 5s. Od, 
Continuation of ditto ove ove oes ove 3s. Od. 
Birch’s Concertina Tutor oes eo tee a Bh Oh 
Ditto, a collection of Airs for Concertina, with Accompaniments 

ue for Piano oe oe oe price, in sets, 33, Od, each 


tudent, 10 books, 2s, 6d. each. Andante, Is. 6d.; 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


a. cf KUN De of the PRIN CIPAL CHARITIES 
ord, and 24th days of SEPTEMBER NEXT, ia Bt auDae eRe! 2a 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS AND SOLO PERFORMERS. 

Madame Viardot Garcia, Madame Fiorentini, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Alleyne, 
and Miss Dolby; Signor Gardoni, Mr. Lockey and Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Be'letti, 
Mr. Weiss and Herr Formes, Violins, Messrs, Blagrove and Sainton. Double 
Bass, Signor Bottesini, 

THE ENTIRE ORCHESTRA WILL COMPRISE FOUR HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 


Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. 


Applications for programmes to be addressed to G. E. Simpson, or R. Kerrison 
Esqrs., Tombland, Norwich. 


Return tickets during the Festival week will be issued at the principal stations 
on the Eastern Counties Railway. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 25s., 


“ISRAEL RESTORED,” 


AN ORATORIO to be performed at the Norwich Festival 
next Wednesday morning, Composed by W. R. BEXFIELD. 





Application for copies to be made to the poser, 12, M th-road, Bays- 
water; of whom may also be had (by the same composer), 
E‘ght Chorales for Voices snd Organ wn os 3s. 6d. 
A set of Concert Fugues for the Organ oe eve 5s. 6d. 
Six Songs poe ooo we ove oe 6s, Od. 
Musica di Camera ove oe ove eee 8s. Od. 
Chureh Anthems ... ove oes ve 253, Od. 


And Miscellaneous Pieces. 


SIX PETITS MORCEAUX ORIGINAUX, 


POUR LE PIANO. PAR E. SILAS. 


No, 1, ALLEGRO in G MINOR. 
» 2, ALLEGRO in C. 
3, ANDANTE in D. 
» 4, ALLEGRETTO in B FLAT. 
» 5, MOVEMENT DE VALSE. 
» 6 ALLEGRETTO VIVACE in E FLAT. 
Price 2s, each, complete in one book, 8s. 
A SUMMER EVENING’S DREAM, Romanza Capricciosa for Pianoforte, by 
HENRY SMART, 





Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EWER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
REMOVED TO 


390, OXFORD STREET. 
ORGANOPHONICS. 


~ 

EW PHENOMENA IN MUSIC.—On MONDAY, SEPT. 27, 

1852, and for a few nights only, in consequence of numerous continental 
engagements, first appearance of the ORGANOPHONIC BAND, or an orchestra 
without instruments, representing by the human voice on'y, witliout any mechanical 
aid whatever, a complete orchestra, both wind and stringed instruments, even 

mbals and drums, as also the musical box, bagpipes, &c., at the ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE, King-street, St. James’s. During the Concert will also be sung, 
various Classical and National German Quartetts, Choruses, &c, 


TO CONCERT GIVERS, LECTURERS, 
EXHIBITORS, &c: 


QFENING of HALE & SON’S MUSIC ROOM, CLARENCE 

PARADE, CHELTENHAM.—The above room is now opened, and is admirably 
adapted for Public Performances ; it is in a very central situation, of convenient size, 
well lighted, and of elegant appearance. Terms moderate. All particulars relative 
to Concerts and Engagements in Cheltenham, may be had of Hale & Son, Concert 
Agents, and Music Sellers to Her Majesty, Promenade House, Cheltenham, 


TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, & THE PROFESSION, 


STEWART and CO., Pianoforte Manufacturers, havin 
* completed a SEVEN-OCTAVE GRAND PIANOFORTE, with a new paten 
repeater action, respectfully INVITE them to an INSPECTION of the same. It 

















.* Catalogues, with full particulars of the above, may be had gratis, 





will remain at their establishment, 3, Old St. Pancras-road, for four of five days 
m2 the advertisement. 
















































JUST PUBLISHED, 
JULLIEN’S OPERA, 


PIETRO IL GRANDE, 


PERFORMED WITH UNPARALLELED SUCCESS AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
VOCAL (WITH ITALIAN AND ENGLISH WORDS), 


Recit, ed Aria, “ CAPANNA UMIL’ (“Farewell my humble cot”), be Lf; 


g by Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Lamento, “0, CIEL, D’ UN "AFFLITTA! ” (“= O, heaven, hear my prayer !”’) 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 
Romanzina, “ NON PARTIR” (** Leave me not”), ... 
g by Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Madrigal, “IN SEN DELL AMISTA” (“ Let’s hail the present hour”), 
Aria Cosacca, “ DELL ’ARMI TL SUON” (“ With ruthless sword’’), 
ung by Herr FORMES. 
Duetto, “QUAL CLAMOR!” (‘* Hark, the loud trumpet !”’) 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR and Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Quartetto, “ DI “STUPORE L’ALMA” (‘Deep amazement”), . 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR, Signori TAMBERLIK, TAGLIAFICO, and Herr FORMES, 
Romanza, “ AH, SE TU M’AMI!” (“ Yes, thou art gone !”’), : 
Sung by Signor TAMBERLIK. 

Canto Nazionale, ‘“ DI MOSCOVIA ELETTI FIGLI” (“Sons of Rusland”),... 

Sung by Signor TAMBERL IK. 
Grand Scena, “ TUTTO E SILENTE” (“All is still”, 

Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 
Cavatina. “O MIO. GENTIL” (‘* Beloved Zaandam’’), 
ung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 
Duetto, “0 GIOIA! 0 LIETO DI!” (Oh, joy! Oh, fate divine !’’), 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR and Signor PARBERL IK 
Romanza, “IL PREGO UDITE” (“ 0, hear, beloved master”), 
Sung by Signor TAGLIAFICO. 
Polacca, “ GRAZIE E SALUTE, % ‘ she ne - ra 
Sung by Mademoiselle ZERR. 

Duetto, “AH, NON, FRAPPOR!” (* Oh, haste, lose not one moment”), ... 
Septette and Finale.... , 
Sung by Herr FORMES, Signori TAGLIAFICO, POLONINI, LUIGI MEI, SOLDI, STIGELLI, wail Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Preghiera, “THE MIDNIGHT PRAYER,” ses 


Brindisi, ‘LE PASSATE ORE SCORDIAM,’ * (« The present hour ‘enjoy”), 
Sung by Signor sT IGELLI 


INSTRUMENTAL (FROM THE BALLET), 


5 4. | PAS DES MARINS (Danse Maritime) .. 


VALSE HOLLANDAISE, ... 0 
Danced by Mesdames LEBLOND, KOLEMBERG, SANTI, and Danced by Mademoiselle ROBERT and M. ALEXANDRE. 
aT. 


THE WHOLE OF THE CORPS DE BALLE GRAND QUADRILLE OF PIETRO 1L GRANDE 4 


MAZURKA . Danced by Mademoiselle ADREANOFF ,,, 0 
POLONAISE DE RECEPTION, 6 | LA VARSOVIENNE SCHOTTISCHE _., oa 2. 





Oo PF DS & © & & w we DS Dw 


Soecoscoecoeeeeeo oe eo ao co aw o® 


Nw orm 





* a 5 
Mons. JULLIEN’S ALBUM for The FULL SCORE of ‘ PIETRO 
1853 will TRIUMPHAL MARCH OF PREO- 
contain SIX of the most = 2s, | GRANDE” willbe published on 


popular PIECES from “PIETRO| BRAZINSKI, . 
IL GRANDE.” As performed at "Pultava, ‘July ist, 1711. the Ist of January next. 
fa fi 














FAVORITE AIRS, IN THREE BOOKS, with ad. lib. Flute Accompaniments, arranged by THOMAS BAKER, 5s. each. 
Flute Accompaniments, 1s. 
A VARIETY OF ARRANGEMENTS BY BENEDICT, OSBORNE, BRINLEY RICHARDS, WALLACE, AND 
OTHERS, WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 





THE COPYRIGHT OF THIS OPERA IS RETAINED FOR FRANCE, PRUSSIA, AND AUSTRIA. 


LONDON: JULLIEN & Co., 214, REGENT-ST., & 45, KING-ST. 


AND ALL MUSIC SELLERS. 








Printed and Published for the Proprietor by MIcHAEL SAMUEL Myers, of No. 3, Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham R i 
office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of St. Paul, where all communications for the ‘aloe ms ee ured, pot Pld ian 
To be had of G, Parkes, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all Booksell September 18, 3 








